he Twentieth Century: Dec. 1957 


To our Readers 


We are not calling this a Christmas number, partly 
because we appear on December 1st when the great 
jamboree is only half way up to its peak and partly 
because it would be ridiculous for a monthly review of 
ideas to work itself or its readers into a hysteria whose 
proper objects are ties and nylon stockings. But Christmas 
has become a sociological phenomenon as well as a 
religious festival and hence we have invited a group of 
contributors to ask themselves ‘What Christmas means 
to me.’ Moreover, as this is a time of year when people 
buy books, we have devoted more of our space to book 
reviews than usual. 


There are other matters in our heads besides Christ- 
mas. There are the political implications of a re-shuffle 
of power in Russia. Then this month is the centenary 
of the birth of Joseph Conrad and for the occasion a 
Polish contributor tackles one of the most puzzling 
questions about that great Anglo-Pole: the background 
of inevitable tension caused by the pull of his native 
country and the country he, happily, adopted. We 
have also something to say about the so-called Angry 
Young Men. There is no feeling of bitterness in our 
comments and where our contributors criticize them 
directly or indirectly, as real or imaginary figures, it is 
with the intention of preserving a sense of intellectual 
proportion as against publicity values. 
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What Christmas Means to Me 


I 


HAT Christmas means to me? A mixed, confused 

V V) kaleidoscope of contradictory elements. About a 

month of interruption of one’s normal peaceful life, 
‘a month’s hard’, someone has called it, for indeed the labour 
and the toil are great. ‘Is it a necessary mid-winter let-up in a 
long winter ?’ has been asked. Oh no, not a let-up at all; on the 
contrary, a spell of exhausting chaos and strain. Shopping and 
spending we lay waste our powers, that should, such as they are, 
be employed on whatever work we have to do. For many weeks 
the streets are chaotic; we walk, laden with burdens though we 
be, rather than sit in motionless jams. The only sane thing, say 
some people, is to go away, fleeing from the English Christmas 
blitz to some land less yule-minded. Perhaps Scotland, where, 
on principle (I forget which principle) they don’t notice Christ- 
mas much, but reserve their excitement for Hogmanay; 
or to one of those other foreign parts where Christmas (out- 
side church, that is) has never been of so much account as New 
Year’s Day and Epiphany. I suppose it is the highly developed 
buying and selling instinct of the English which has been the 
ruin of our Christmas. The shopkeepers bully and hypnotize 
us into buying presents; they spread their wares before us to 
entice; go into any large shop, and you are sunk, submerged, 
drowned, in a human whirlpool. One cannot blame the shops, 
for it is their annual fair; we ought, I think, to blame our- 
selves for pandering to their commercial greed and our own 
social pusillanimity. 

By Christmas Eve we are past the worst; the streets are 
almost empty, the shops now look like forlorn lunatic asylums 
whose frantic inmates have escaped, leaving a few exhausted 
keepers behind them to clear up the wreckage. The churches 
are decked with green boughs and scarlet berries; each has its 
Crib; some are fine, almost life-sized, full of cattle, shepherds, 
angels and lambs, with magi riding camels in the background 
beneath an enormous star; others are smaller and poorer; but 
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scarcely a church is without one. Many have Christmas trees 
as well. On Christmas Eve we hear carols from King’s College 
Chapel; and in the night there is midnight Mass, and every 
church is thronged with people who seldom come at other 
times; some have come on from other revels, and are perhaps 
a little too unsteady for the occasion; but most are wrapped in 
Christmas devotion. Christmas midnight Mass is the most 
popular service of the Church’s year. It is very beautiful, 
very moving. The gold and white vestments gleam out in 
startling splendour after the Advent purple; incense drifts on 
the air; the Mass is sung; Adeste Fideles soars to the roof. 
We go home to bed. Once, years back, we used to wake on 
Christmas morning to find (annual miracle) a bulky stocking 
hanging at the bed’s foot, stuffed with delightful objects. This 
is what Christmas used to mean to me, but now no more. Are 
there such stockings still? Those we wear to-day would not 
contain the orange or glass ball at the toe, the delicious cornery 
packages, the crackers. What do parents use for Christmas 
stockings now? Nylons would never do. And toys have grown 
so huge that they would not go even into the old-time worsted 
stocking. 

The card trouble (heavy) I mitigate by making my own card, 
with words and picture, well beforehand, so that now I am 
spared the torment of choosing cards in shops. Cards from 
others — how nice of them to think of it — flick in through the 
letter-box all December. 

As to the actual event we commemorate, the Nativity of 
Christ, I do not myself want it set out just in this way, and the 
Bethlehem stable means little to me. It is my own limitation, 
but I find it difficult to take the concrete imagery of mystical 
truth. It is easier to think of it more at large, as Oriens, splendor 
lucis aeternae, sol justitiae, breaking in from the beginning of 
the world to lighten sedentes in tenebris et umbra mortis. Mary 
and Joseph and the Infant in the stable only (to me) confuse the 
issue. This is, as I said, my own limitation; to many people 
they give it reality. And very certainly they give it a cosy 
nearness and accessibility, and appease the imagination that 
wanders lost among wingy mysteries of Divinity and O altitudo! 
But (except for tradition’s and old affection’s sake) they are not 
part of the religious furniture of my mind, though I should miss 


them in churches at Christmas. 
ROSE MACAULAY. 
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II 


religious festival. This is important and obligatory for 

Christians; but as it can be of no interest to anyone else, 
I shall naturally say no more about it here. The second (it has 
complex historical connections with the first, but we needn’t go 
into them) is a popular holiday, an occasion for merry-making 
and hospitality. If it were my business to have a ‘view’ on this, 
I should say that I much approve of merrymaking. But what I 
approve of much more is everybody minding his own business. 
I see no reason why I should volunteer views as to how other 
people should spend their own money in their own leisure 
among their own friends. It is highly probable that they want 
my advice on such matters as little as I want theirs. But the 
third thing called Christmas is unfortunately everyone’s 
business. 

I mean of course the commercial racket. The interchange of 
presents was a very small ingredient in the older English 
festivity. Mr Pickwick took a cod with him to Dingley Dell; the 
reformed Scrooge ordered a turkey for his clerk; lovers sent love 
gifts; toys and fruit were given to children. But the idea that 
not only all friends but even all acquaintances should give one 
another presents, or at least send one another cards, is quite 
modern and has been forced upon us by the shopkeepers. 
Neither of these circumstances is in itself a reason for con- 
demning it. I condemn it on the following grounds. 

(1) It gives on the whole much more pain than pleasure. 
You have only to stay over Christmas with a family who 
seriously try to ‘keep’ it (in its third, or commercial, aspect) in 
order to see that the thing is a nightmare. Long before December 
25th everyone is worn out — physically worn out by weeks of 
daily struggle in overcrowded shops, mentally worn out by the 
effort to remember all the right recipients and to think out 
suitable gifts for them. They are in no trim for merry-making; 
much less (if they should want to) to take part in a religious act. 
They look far more as if there had been a long illness in the 
house. 

(2) Most of it is involuntary. The modern rule is that anyone 
can force you to give him a present by sending you a quite 
unprovoked present of his own. It is almost a blackmail. Who 
has not heard the wail of despair, and indeed of resentment, 


"Tis things go by the name of Christmas. One is a 
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when, at the last moment, just as everyone hoped that the 
nuisance was over for one more year, the unwanted gift from 
Mrs Busy (whom we hardly remember) flops unwelcomed 
through the letter-box, and back to the dreadful shops one of 
us has to go? 

(3) Things are given as presents which no mortal ever 
bought for himself - gaudy and useless gadgets, ‘novelties’ 
because no one was ever fool enough to make their like before. 
Have we really no better use for materials and for human skill 
and time than to spend them on all this rubbish? 

(4) The nuisance. For after all, during the racket we still 
have all our ordinary and necessary shopping to do, and the 
racket trebles the labour of it. 

We are told that the whole dreary business must go on 
because it is good for trade. It is in fact merely one annual 
symptom of that lunatic condition of our country, and indeed 
of the world, in which everyone lives by persuading everyone 
else to buy things. I don’t know the way out. But can it really 
be my duty to buy and receive masses of junk every winter just 
to help the shopkeepers? If the worst comes to the worst I’d 
sooner give them money for nothing and write it off as a 
charity. For nothing? Why, better for nothing than for a 
nuisance. 

Cc. S. LEWIS. 


III 


F Jesus of Nazareth died on the cross to redeem the sins of 
E adults, he was born in Bethlehem to delight the innocence 
of our children. That may sound pretentious, but the 
Christian myth is hardly the most unassuming of doctrines and 
only the ridiculous can be achieved by dressing it up in words 
that are too small for it. To presume that mankind in general 
or any one man in particular is worth trying to redeem has 
always struck me as the final spiritual arrogance. To imagine 
that we, and we alone, deserve an intercessor, is not to proclaim 
God’s mercy, but merely to assert our own self-esteem at His 
expense. Which brings us back to Calvary, not to the Cross that 
redeems us, but simply to the hill where once again our pride 
forces us to kill God and so to condemn ourselves. That is why 
it is only those who crucify Christ who can have Faith in Him. 
Children don’t. They are as innocent of Faith as they are of 
Guilt. (The proportion is always exact.) For them there is, at 
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Christmas, the excitement of another baby being born, and 
they are propitiated for the demands this new brother will 
make on their parents by the presents that are lavished on them 
with grandfatherly abandon. Since, in the event, the new child 
asks much less than any other baby brother ever did, they get 
the best of several somewhat discordant worlds. Too young to 
distinguish these worlds individually, with no compulsion to 
try to reconcile the conflicts between them, they can enjoy each 
with voluptuous insouciance, yet lap up the lot of them in one 
joyous emulsion. 

There is the world of ceremonial religion. Sometimes the 
ceremonies go on too long but, when they are not tediously 
extended, children love them. The tall men in fancy dress who 
gesticulate mysteriously to one another in a loud church are a 
fine sight for a child’s eye. There is the world of the family, of 
freedom from school, and daddy talking in that funny way at 
bedtime: turkeys and cranberry sauce, unabashed gorging and 
sweets for breakfast; all the year-long rules are broken. There 
is the world of fantasy, of white beards and reindeers tinkling 
over the snow, of ‘the land in the middle of a book’, of ever- 
green trees blossoming into icicles; the snow there somehow 
feeds on sunlight. 

And, of course, there is the outside world. It enters the house 
on the back of a postman. It illuminates the streets with gar- 
goyles and the shop windows with piles of presents. It shines, as 
often as not through a fog, from every lamp-post and from 
every eye. To the poorest child in our country and to the least 
loved, it manages to penetrate, laden always with surprises. 

It is this world that is easiest to satirize. Indeed, there is little 
else one can do with it. The Christmas industry accounts for 
millions of pounds of our national income, supports the worst 
of our artists, debases the best of our feelings, and yet, by 
intensifying the loneliness of the loneliest among us, causes a 
sharp rise in the suicide rate. Its false bonhomie is an occasion for 
real misery. Men and women with time on their hands, who 
have not mastered the peculiar disciplines of relaxation, who 
are not quite children but have not yet developed an adult 
capacity to bear their own company, get drunk and turn on the 
gas. They are the human sacrifices on which the gaiety of the 
children is founded. 

If all this is looked at from the point of view of the artist, it 
is seen to be very just. In spite of the sermons of Sir Herbert 
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Read and other enthusiasts, in spite of the enthusiasm of many 
children and the talent of some, all child art is inadequate in 
adult situations and the taste of children is deplorable. Any 
occasion which allows these inadequacies to set the bounds of 
human expression will stifle much that must be expressed if 
people are to succeed in growing up. Yet Christmas is just such 
an occasion. Christmas cards and Christmas trees, spinning tops 
and space suits, the baby that is born with no crying; these are 
the conventions to which it must stick; they are not conventions 
by which a man can live. Is it any wonder that there is a large 
margin left over for suicide? And an even larger one for that 
death of the will which results in the putrefaction of all action? 

To blame the children for this would, of course, be as nasty 
as it would be ridiculous. We, and not they, have vulgarized 
their festival. They, and not we, give it whatever human 
meaning it manages to retain. But we have vulgarized it by 
trying to convert a very adult myth into a child’s fable. We 
have separated the symbol of the Cross from that of the Cradle, 
and thus robbed both of their significance. We have forgotten 
that the greatest Scandal of Christianity is not that the birth of 
Our Lord is celebrated insanely, not even that we killed Him, 
but that He was born at all, that the eternal became historical 
and that the Word became flesh. As a result of this forgetfulness 
we corrupt even the innocent enjoyment of our children and 


present another victim to Calvary. 
BURNS SINGER. 


IV 


LTHOUGH I was brought up in a Christian home, I 
Az Christmas the least vivid of all the religious 

festivals. I see now that I was a religious child. On Good 
Friday, especially when the sun was going down, I quivered 
with morbid excitement and on Easter Sunday I would feel 
the oppression magically lift. But the religious significance of 
Christmas I hardly noticed. Indeed, such minor events in the 
Christian calendar as Whitsun and the harvest festival had 
deeper spiritual significance for me. I have since wondered 
whether my notorious greed came between me and things of 
the spirit at Christmas. But other religious events were gastro- 
nomic festivals too. I can still savour the tang of the tin of 
Lokreel salmon and the stickiness of the hot cross buns we had 
as a ritual Good Friday dinner; and I recall the marzipan 
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Easter eggs, the buns and milk consumed in a Cheshire meadow 
on the Whit week treat, the succulent fruit, the washed veget- 
ables and the varnished cottage loaves that decorated the 
varnished pulpit at the harvest festival. These we ate at a 
‘social’ the following night. I do not think, then, that it was 
simply the food that got between me and the Christian 
Christmas. 

Perhaps, if I may make a Freudian swoop, it was because 
I did not like babies. I associated all babies, including the One 
born in Bethlehem with my young sister whom I disliked 
because I thought she received more adoration than I did and 
more gifts of gold, frankincense and myrrh. 

But I think that a still stronger reason for my disregard of 
the religious Christmas was that we never went near the chapel 
on Christmas Day. I cannot even be sure that Primitive 
Methodists in Manchester held a service on Christmas morning. 
If there was one, the reason we did not go to it was that my 
father was a grocer and in those days people did not do their 
shopping until Christmas Eve. On the night before Christmas 
we used to go to Uncle Charlie’s where there was a running 
service of hotpot and pickled cabbage from eight until two. 
My father would arrive straight from work just before midnight, 
his shoulders bent from long hours at the counter, his face white 
with fatigue and drawn with anxiety. For he was never quite 
sure that he had really locked up the shop and put the takings 
in the safe. These were obsessional fears. Two or three nights 
in each year I would go back with him to the shop to make sure 
that it was intact. 

What with the fatigue and the onion-rich hotpot, we slept 
late on Christmas morning. And then we went to grandmother’s 
for a Christmas dinner that was served about four in the after- 
noon. As she had seven daughters and two sons, some of them 
married and with families of four or five, it was rather a jolly 
crush, although half the relations did not stay to dine. When 
she became too feeble to entertain and to hold the family 
together, a friendly and rational division was arranged. My 
mother, who came about the middle of the family, assumed the 
role of matriarch of the younger end. We became the Christmas 
hosts and still are to this day, thirty years later. But few of the 
family remain. And so, in spite of the holly and the Christmas 
tree, the mantleshelves of cards, the Woolworth streamers, the 


roaring fires, the Irish turkey and my mother’s unsurpassable 
17* 
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mince pies, the carols and the ballads of the First World War 
that we beat out on the Allison upright grand, there is a 
melancholy that cannot be escaped. Inevitably we think and 
talk of the dead who used to be with us for Christmas, of Aunt 
Maud arriving from her Blackpool boarding house laden with 
gifts, an 18-stone Santa Claus swathed in baum martens and 
black georgette; of Uncle Fred who died a few days before 
Christmas, literally worried to death because he had bought 
several thousand turkeys at a price far above the one he could 
sell them at; of Aunt Marion who had been crippled with 
arthritis since watching a bicycle parade in a rainstorm in 
Ancoats about the year 1906, but would stagger in on two 
sticks saying cheerfully, ‘If I have to suffer, give me good clean 
rheumatism every time’; of Charlie, who was always disap- 
pearing and reappearing because he ran a hire car service and 
had clients on Christmas Day; of the gentle Aunt Prudence 
and of her husband Sim, a prosperous furrier who would look 
in wearing white tie and tails on the way to join his Masonic 
friends. 

Sadness comes to us as it does to many families, not only 
because of the losses, but because of our failure to make them 
up. Too few children. This end of the family has not had the 
blessed fecundity of my grandmother and her elder daughters. 
If I had been able in youth to experience the spiritual meaning 
of Christmas, I might still see it as a time of birth and of hope. 
But for me it is an end, not a beginning. Each year the Christ- 
mas circle gets smaller, the family ebbs away and the feasting 
seems more hollow, a féte des morts, a festival of sad remembrance 
rather than of hope and rejoicing. God rest ye merry gentlemen 
and ladies, my aunts and uncles beneath the sod. 

JOHN BEAVAN. 
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Krushy’s Comet 
G, F. Hudson 


If this pack of murderers and scoundrels, whose deeds can 
hardly find a counterpart in history, has been unmasked and 
destroyed, then we are primarily indebted to Comrade Stalin, 
who so wisely called for increased vigilance. The chastising 
arm of proletarian law has smashed this gang of murderers 
and with public approval has wiped this rot from the face of 
the earth. 


HUS spoke Nikita Khrushchev in 1936 after the execu- 
tion of Zinoviev, Kamenev and others in the opening 
stages of the Great Purge. Later he himself, as First 
Secretary of the Communist Party in the Ukraine, directed 
the purge there in its final phase, and in a speech at the 
Eighteenth Congress he still emphasized the need to ‘sharpen 
our weapons for the merciless destruction of our enemies’. It 
seems therefore from both the words and the deeds of Khrush- 
chev that he was in those days an enthusiastic exponent of the 
ferocious terror initiated by Stalin, and that he gave no cause 
for disfavour to the dictator who had raised him from nothing 
and promoted him to take the places, first in Kiev and then in 
Moscow, of men who had been liquidated in the purge. 

Since the death of Stalin, nevertheless, Khrushchev has 
acquired the reputation of being a ‘liberal’ who has been 
trying to carry out fundamental reforms in the Soviet system 
in the teeth of protracted opposition from people who are 
lumped together as ‘the Old Guard’ or ‘die-hard Stalinists’. 
This reputation has, of course, been due primarily to his 
famous attack on the memory of Stalin at the Twentieth Con- 
gress of the Soviet Communist Party; in part also it has arisen 
from versions of the secret inner conflicts of the Soviet leader- 
ship which have been relayed through Belgrade and have 
reflected Marshal Tito’s personal and interested estimate of the 
situation in the Kremlin. In the light of the most recent events, 
however, there is a need to enquire just how far Khrushchev 
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can really be considered a repudiator of Stalinism and what 
concretely has been effected in Russia by the process of 
alleged ‘destalinization’. 

There were two basic elements in the political system estab- 
lished by Stalin — the dictatorship of the Communist Party over 
the Soviet peoples and the personal autocracy of Stalin over 
the party. The first element was a heritage from Lenin; it was 
the second which was regarded as the specially Stalinist feature 
of the regime. Stalin’s rule was ‘organizational’ in a way that 
Lenin’s never was. Lenin had the prestige of the leader who had 
founded the party and brought it to power; he maintained his 
ascendancy through many sharp disputes with his closest 
colleagues, but without resorting to expulsions or serious 
demotions as a means of enforcing his authority. Stalin, on the 
other hand, built up his power — at first without arousing the 
suspicions of other leaders who considered their position in the 
party unassailable — by using his office as General Secretary to 
gain control of the party organization and pack the Central 
Committee with his own nominees. By the time of Lenin’s death 
the party, which had originally been a relatively small body of 
political believers working underground and held together by 
neither attractions nor compulsions over and above their 
voluntary convictions, had become a vast, complex institution 
enjoying a complete monopoly of political power in the Soviet 
Union and directing the whole state administration, central, 
regional and local. The core of this institution consisted of the 
party secretaries, the men of the apparatus, the professional 
organizers and managers of the party in all its corporate 
activities. With the enlargement of the sphere of state or collec- 
tive production to cover the whole of industry, agriculture and 
trade, and with the restoration of career incentives through the 
differentiation of incomes, the power of the party apparatus 
grew even greater; the party secretaries kept the personnel files 
of all party members; they could make or mar careers, and 
they were able to rig elections to the higher party organs. For 
their own careers they looked to their head, the General Secre- 
tary, in the Kremlin. Stalin’s political skill lay in his apprecia- 
tion of the potentially decisive strength of the apparatus for the 
resolution of conflicts within the party and his clever use of it 
to crush the factions of his political rivals. By allying himself 
with Zinoviev and Kamenev he overthrew Trotsky; by allying 
himself with Bukharin and Rykov he demolished Zinoviev and 
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Kamenev; and then he got rid of Bukharin and Rykov. But for 
a whole decade, his measures against opponents in the higher 
ranks of the party were confined to demotions, detraction in the 
controlled press and in some cases expulsion from the party; 
not until 1934 did the opposition feel the real weight of Stalin’s 
hand, and it was only in 1936 that the executions began. These, 
however, rapidly developed into the immense slaughter of the 
Great Purge, which in 1937 was extended to the army and 
resulted in the killing of several thousand officers from Marshal 
Tukhachevsky downwards. It is still uncertain whether there 
was some conspiratorial threat to Stalin’s power in 1936-7 or 
whether he was possessed by groundless suspicions and a deter- 
mination to remove all remaining obstacles to his supremacy. 
But his down-grading of rivals had produced an accumulation of 
malcontents who, even if removed from the seats of power, had 
the makings of an alternative government ready to replace him 
and his supporters at any moment if control could be transferred 
by a coup d’etat. It was a logical completion of Stalin’s rise to 
dictatorial authority that he should finally seek to render his 
rivals harmless by depriving them of life, even though at the 
beginning he may not have contemplated anything more than 
their political subjection. 

The effect of the Great Purge was to consolidate Stalin’s 
autocracy and give it a more awe-inspiring character, but 
fundamentally there was no change in the leadership of the 
party, for Stalin had been the master since 1927. Formally there 
was a concentration of offices and ranks in Stalin’s person; he 
became Prime Minister and thus head of the Government, as 
distinct from the party, and as War Commissar and later 
Marshal of the Soviet Union and Generalissimo he exercised a 
direct control over the army. But he never lost his hold on the 
party Secretariat, even though he made the office of General 
Secretary collegiate and delegated much of the work to 
nominal partners. What did strongly differentiate the years 
after the Great Purge from those before was the aggrandisement 
of the powers and functions of the secret police. Before 1936 the 
police arm had been regarded as the party’s instrument against 
the enemies of the regime; only exceptionally and after a full 
consideration of the case by the party’s disciplinary organs could 
party members themselves be subjected to police procedures. 
But when Stalin acquired the habit of dealing with recalcitrants 
in the party by ordering their arrest, the fabrication of evidence 
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against them, and their consignment to execution or forced 
labour camps, the police became the main instrument of his 
rule over the party as well as over the country, and even party 
secretaries frequently fell victim to the capricious zeal of the 
organs of state security. At the highest level Stalin himself 
supervised the political repression, but at lower levels the police 
did much as they pleased and nobody was safe from them. 
Further, the economic policy of assigning extensive develop- 
ment projects, particularly in Siberia, to be carried out by 
forced labour under police control and the vested interest which 
the N K V D (later the M V D) acquired in these enterprises 
tended to enlarge the scope of arrests and deportations far 
beyond the needs of political despotism, and the system of 
slave camps with their frightful mortality became the most 
notorious feature of Stalin’s rule. 

By far the most important change consequent on the death 
of Stalin was the drastic restriction of the powers and activities 
of the secret police. The repudiation of the ‘Doctors’ Plot’, in 
which Beria himself concurred, was the first great blow to their 
prestige, and the coup against Beria was followed by a number 
of executions of police officials, by a highly publicized restora- 
tion of ‘socialist legality’, by large-scale releases from the forced 
labour camps and by a marked improvement of conditions for 
those who remained in them. The result was a great lightening 
of the atmosphere in Soviet society to which all foreign visitors 
bore witness, an overwhelming sense of relief at the sudden 
diminution of fear in daily life. The change was indeed real 
enough, but , unfortunately, it encouraged in the West — though 
not to any great extent in Russia itself — hopes and expectations 
which were without any foundation. The curb on the police was 
seen as the beginning of a process of ‘liberalization’ or ‘demo- 
cratization’ which was going to transform the regime into 
something entirely different — a kind of ‘withering away’ of the 
Communist dictatorship. Those Western observers, however, 
who expected so much from the ‘thaw’ after Stalin’s death, 
failed to see that the purpose of the cutting down of the secret 
police power was not to modify the party dictatorship in favour 
of civil liberties or democratic rights, but, on the contrary, to 
restore the supremacy of the party as such over all the organs 
of state administration, including the police. Although the 
people at large undoubtedly benefited to some extent from the 
new restraints on police terrorism, the principal beneficiaries 
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were the men of the party apparatus who were again on top of 
the world as in the happy days before 1936. 

That the men who executed Beria and Abakumov were not 
animated by humanitarian scruples or a desire to do impartial 
justice for past wrongs was sufficiently shown by the retention 
of Serov in charge of state security. None of Stalin’s police 
officials had a worse record for heartless cruelty and violation 
of ‘socialist legality’, but as he was an enemy of Beria and was 
willing to accept the reduced réle of the police service, he was 
employed and promoted. He would be ready in case anybody 
in the Soviet Union might suppose from recent events that 
opposition to the rule of the Communist party or open criticism 
of its leaders was going to be tolerated. His task was rendered 
relatively easy, in spite of the relaxation of terror, by the 
thoroughness with which the work of repression had already 
been done. If many of the victims of the police in Stalin’s time 
had been innocent even by Communist standards, there had at 
any rate been a far-reaching liquidation of persons guilty of 
opposition of one kind or another, and an almost ideally docile, 
brow-beaten and bull-dozed population had been left for 
Stalin’s successors to govern; they could well afford to let up a 
little without risk of serious insubordination. At the same time 
changes in economic conditions were making the slave camp 
system much less desirable as a means of directing and exploit- 
ing labour. In the ’thirties, with a scarcity of capital and an 
abundance of labour, it was worthwhile to use masses of unpaid 
labourers on construction projects and allow those incapable of 
fulfilling their norms of work to die of starvation. But by 1953 
the situation was quite different; Russia had an extensive capital 
equipment as a result of her great industrial expansion, but was 
faced with an impending shortage of labour. The old type of 
slavery, therefore, ceased to have economic value for Soviet 
planning, and the urge to increase the number of arrests in 
order to replenish the forced labour camps was no longer 
operative. But this did not mean that the party-state was no 
longer determined to punish severely any actions which could 
be brought within the definition of ‘counter-revolution’ or that 
there was to be any mitigation in the treatment of political 
prisoners really regarded as dangerous. Although the slave 
labour system as it flourished under Yagoda, Yezhov and Beria 
has shrunk to relatively small dimensions, there continue to be 
in the prisons, ‘isolators’ and penal settlements of the Soviet 
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Union great numbers of prisoners whose offences have been of a 
purely political nature, and this state of affairs, which is 
inherent in a totalitarian order, shows no sign of disappearing. 

As already indicated, the main result of the crisis after 
Stalin’s death was to shift the political centre of gravity back 
from the offices of the secret police, where it was located in the 
last years of Stalin’s life, to the party Secretariat, where it had 
been in the period of his rise to power. On the basis of this 
restoration the story of Khrushchev’s career has shown a 
remarkable similarity to that of Stalin’s. After Stalin’s death, 
as after Lenin’s, there was a period of ‘collective leadership’, 
but Khrushchev, like Stalin, has used his position as First 
Secretary of the party — the equivalent of the former General 
Secretary — to get control of the party apparatus, pack the 
Central Committee with his own henchmen and have his rivals 
voted out of office in successive phases of struggle for supreme 
power. In retrospect it seems truly remarkable that Malenkov, 
who was in the strongest position of any leader at the time of 
Stalin’s death, should have failed to grasp the post of First 
Secretary for himself instead of allowing Khrushchev to have 
it; granted that the jealousy of his colleagues did not permit him 
to be both First Secretary and Prime Minister, as Stalin had 
been, it is strange that he was willing to relinquish the first office 
rather than the second. The career of Khrushchev has merely 
confirmed what the life of Stalin had already demonstrated, 
that the command of the party Secretariat is the key position 
of the Soviet regime. But it appears that Stalin had been for so 
long also head of the Government that Malenkov and others 
had come to think of the state administration as the real 
repository of power. Indeed, among the collective leaders after 
Stalin’s death Malenkov was the one who, in domestic policy 
at least, was the most inclined to depart from Stalinist practice, 
with its rigid heavy industrial priorities, its disregard of eco- 
nomic rationality and its close party control over all economic 
activities. In the first round of conflict between Khrushchev 
and Malenkov, it was Khrushchev who was the Stalinist in his 
insistence on heavy industrial priorities, while Malenkov was 
convicted of the heresy of advocating a switch to consumer 
goods. Later, in his programme for decentralization of industry 
and abolition of most of the central economic Ministries in 
Moscow, Khrushchev was an innovator, but the design of his 
new course was not at all to loosen the party-state’s control over 
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the Soviet economy; it was primarily to ensure that the neces- 
sary co-ordination would be maintained by the party itself 
without the over-mighty concentration of ‘technocrats’ of the 
state bureaucracy, who were tending to become too indepen- 
dent and, what was even worse, to regard Malenkov as their 
man. 

Khrushchev has now emerged, as Stalin did before him, as 
an autocratic ruler whose power is based on the party apparatus 
and its vested interest in the continuation and expansion of the 
party’s control over everything and everybody. He is the Stalin 
of 1934, of the days before the Genial Secretary began killing 
his party comrades. He is anxious to convince the comrades that 
that will not happen again, and it may be that he will be able 
to get along without the help of the executioner as far as the 
party itself is concerned. But the list of demoted, but living, 
rivals is increasing, and it may one day become too formidable 
for safety. If at any time Khrushchev should come to the con- 
clusion that it is expedient for him to terminate their lives, 
there is nothing in his past record to suggest that he would have 
any scruples about doing so. 

The downgrading of the army in the person of its most famous 
war-time general has been Khrushchev’s latest achievement, 
and it has been a natural sequel to the political manoeuvres 
which preceded it. Stalin feared the prestige and popularity of 
Zhukov after the end of the Great Patriotic War and relegated 
him to obscurity; in the announcement of the Doctors’ Plot 
shortly before Stalin’s death, Marshals Vasilievsky, Koniev and 
Govorov were listed as the generals whose loyalty to Stalin had 
made them liable to murder by the conspirators, and the name 
of Zhukov was conspicuously absent. But Stalin’s successors, 
probably with the idea of rallying the army in support of their 
leadership, made him Vice-Minister of Defence. The army 
subsequently played a part in the proscription of the Beria 
faction and gained greatly in relative importance as a factor in 
Soviet affairs from the reduction of the secret police. Then, 
when Bulganin replaced Malenkov as Prime Minister, Zhukov 
was made Defence Minister and finally was elevated to the 
party Presidium — the first professional soldier to arrive there. 
It appears that he gave strong support to Khrushchev in the 
latter’s struggle against Malenkov, Molotov and Kaganovitch 
and that there was some kind of bargain between the two men. 
One hypothesis with regard to Khrushchev’s attack on Stalin 
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at the Twentieth Congress is that it was made at Zhukov’s 
instigation. Whether this is so or not, the army was the most 
obvious beneficiary from the speech, which, with whatever 
sophistry the case might be presented, could not leave the party 
undamaged. Whereas the political leaders who had been close 
to Stalin, and particularly those in the Secretariat like Malenkov 
and Khrushchev, could not escape from responsibility for 
participation in the crimes which were now openly admitted, 
the army had been the victim of, without complicity in, the 
purges, and could only gain in reputation from the exposure. 
The speech indirectly rehabilitated the officers who had been 
executed in the Great Purge, though the passage directly 
exonerating them said to have been included in the spoken 
delivery was cut out of the text circulated to foreign Communist 
parties — probably on the demand of Voroshilov, who had 
presided over the court-martial of Tukhachevsky and would be 
fatally compromised by an explicit reversal of the verdict. 
Finally, and most important of all for the army’s prestige, the 
myth of Stalin as the superhuman architect of victory in the 
war against Germany was thoroughly demolished, with the 
implication that Russia had been saved by the fighting prowess 
of the army from the disasters brought about by Stalin’s 
incompetence and folly. The consequences of such a boost for 
the generals could not fail to be serious for the Communist 
Party, and after Khrushchev had with Zhukov’s help won his 
fight against the Presidium majority in July of this year, he had 
to set about undoing the harm he had done. The removal of 
Zhukov from his offices was much more than a personal matter; 
it was immediately followed by an intensive propaganda 
campaign to emphasize the leading role of the Communist 
Party in the winning of the victory over Hitler. Logically this 
was incompatible with the assertions made by Khrushchev at 
the Twentieth Congress, for he had then represented the 
despotism of Stalin as having been so complete that the party 
could not possibly have taken any important decisions except 
by his will, so that the historical verdict on the party’s achieve- 
ment, in 1941-5 is inseparable from that on Stalin’s. But the 
Soviet Union is not a country where critics are free to point out 
discrepancies between statements made by the party leadership 
at different times, and Khrushchev no doubt relies on his 
monopoly of publicity to efface the impression made by last 
year’s turn against Stalin. He has also been able to exploit 
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personal jealousies among the army commanders, and parti- 
cularly to play Koniev against Zhukov, as Stalin did before 
him. The wheel has indeed come full circle. 

Zhukov has been accused since his fall — naturally without 
being given any chance to defend himself — of having been 
responsible for Russia’s unpreparedness in 1941, which last 
year Khrushchev attributed to Stalin, and of ‘adventurism’ in 
foreign policy. The latter charge at least implies that ‘adven- 
tures’ in foreign policy are not popular with the Russian people 
and that it is considered discreditable to be associated with 
them. But in the fortnight before Zhukov’s dismissal Khrush- 
chev himself was conducting a most adventurous policy by 
accusing the United States of instigating war against Syria and 
by uttering dire threats of military intervention against Turkey. 
After working up this war scare to a point at which a Turco- 
Syrian border incident might have had most serious repercus- 
sions, Khrushchev suddenly brought the whole affair to an end 
by appearing at the Turkish Embassy for a celebration just as 
if nothing had happened. It may be surmised that he had come 
to the conclusion that he could not afford to aggravate inter- 
national tension further just at the moment when he had to 
handle Zhukov’s dismissal and make new army appointments. 
But the episode does not lose its sinister character because the 
war of nerves was abruptly called off when Khrushchev had 
other fish to fry. Its significance lies in the demonstration of 
Khrushchev’s readiness to rock the boat internationally when- 
ever he sees a diplomatic gain to be made thereby. We must 
now expect other and even more dangerous crises of the same 
kind. 

The fortieth anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution has 
seen two Soviet moons in the sky, Khrushchev as the acknow- 
ledged leader of the Soviet Communist Party, and the party 
once more supreme over the economic bureaucracy, the army 
and the police. In relation to the West the attitude is now one 
of increased truculence and intransigence. Since the announce- 
ment on August 26th that Russia had successfully tested an 
inter-continental ballistic missile, there has been a series of 
Russian diplomatic moves and gestures showing a determina- 
tion to make the most of the new military power. First the 
Western disarmament proposals were rejected without discus- 
sion, and the rejection was accompanied by vehement accusa- 
tions that the West was preparing a new war. Then the heat 
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was turned on to West Germany, first with a brusque declara- 
tion that the issue of repatriation of Germans still held in 
Russia was a closed question, and then with charges that Bonn 
was preparing an atomic war and threats of terrible conse- 
quences if the Germans failed to accept Soviet terms for 
reunification. Next came the Syria war scare and the menaces 
against Turkey. Finally, the Soviet refusal to negotiate on 
disarmament at all in the United Nations Disarmament Com- 
mittee or Sub-Committee and the demand for consideration of 
the issue by the full Assembly — a demand equivalent to the 
abandonment of any serious negotiation. In other words, we 
have to face the fact that we are back in the iciest days of the 
cold war, and the situation is in no way alleviated by Khrush- 
chev’s call for a new summit conference, which without 
substantial preliminary agreements could not be any more 
fruitful than the Geneva meeting of three years ago. Western 
statesmen must now brace themselves to meet a period of 
alarums and excursions in which the Soviet Government will 
do its hardest to break up N A T O, intimidate waverers and 
pull the uncommitted nations of Asia and Africa on to its band 
waggon. In this new phase of struggle, Khrushchev, from what 
is known of his character, may well take risks greater than 
Stalin would have taken in similar circumstances and resort to 
actions short of all-out war, but not of armed violence. 

The importance of the new Soviet rocketry is that it makes 
the counter-deterrent cancel the deterrent in all but the most 
extreme cases and thus increases the possibility of aggressions 
with limited objectives. As long as long-distance delivery of 
nuclear weapons required manned bombers, the United States 
still retained an advantage for the contingency of all-out 
warfare from its possession of forward bases in Europe, but with 
the development of inter-continental missiles this advantage is 
greatly reduced, even if not entirely eliminated, and it becomes 
less and less likely that America would resort to massive 
retaliation in any war that could be kept limited. A new value 
is therefore set on the availability of forces to cope with local 
attacks which may be launched on the guess that there will be 
no all-out retaliation. Such violence could break out either in 
Germany - where it might begin with a new attempt to block- 
ade or seize West Berlin — or in the Middle East. The Western 
Powers, by adopting policies of cutting their ground forces and 
concentrating their defence plans on strategic nuclear power, 
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have created a quite unnecessary temptation to the Soviet 
Union to gamble on their weakness. 

The ‘trip-wire’ conception of Western European defence, 
which was never sound, has become utterly ridiculous in the 
context of the new Soviet counter-deterrent. The policy of the 
British Government has been particularly culpable in this 
respect, and it is no wonder that our continental European 
allies regard it as an evasion of responsibility to N A T O, as is 
made clear by the Gilson-Calmayer report on N A T O’s 
military position. The Sandys strategic doctrine has in fact been 
dictated from beginning to end by financial considerations — 
and by the Conservative Government’s desire to be able to 
abolish conscription before the next General Election; it has 
involved a cutting of man-power in the forces below what 
responsible military opinion is known to have regarded as an 
absolute minimum, and it is unlikely that even the inadequate 
figure decided on can be reached by voluntary recruitment. 
To compensate for their perverse renunciation of Britain’s capa- 
city to take her proper part in the defence of Western Europe the 
Sandyses let off hydrogen bombs, without there being any 
probability that this ultimate deterrent would be used for a 
contingency less than a direct attack on this country. It can 
only be hoped that the dangers ahead and the plain speaking 
which will undoubtedly be heard at the top-level meeting of 
N ATO Governments will bring the Macmillan Cabinet to 
a realization of the folly of Sandysism before it is too late. If 
Britain’s economic crisis makes it impossible to keep up a high 
level of all-round defence expenditure, it would be better to 
rely on America for weapons which we cannot afford or alter- 
natively appeal for a new kind of Marshall Aid to enable 
European forces to be kept up to strength. What is most impor- 
tant is that not a single British soldier should now be with- 
drawn from Germany. Hardly less important is the need to get 
the French Army back from Algeria; it would be worthwhile 
to create a NATO fund for compensation of the French 
settlers who will sooner or later have to leave that country, 
since it is now clear that the French have no prospect of 
crushing a revolt which is continually being fed with massive 
supplies of smuggled arms from appropriate sources through 
‘neutral’ Tunisia and Morocco. 

These are crucial issues and Western statesmen will have to 
grapple with them with vigour and speed. Fortunately the 
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sputniks, even though they have little relevance to the main 
problems of power, have shaken the Western peoples out of 
that complacency of wish-fulfilment into which so many of their 
politicians and new-dawn-seeing Soviet experts were encour- 
aging them to drift. In astonishing the world with their rockets, 
in beating their big drums to announce their new might, and 
in showing a more than Stalinist disregard of opportunities for 
international agreement, the new rulers of Russia have dis- 
played their strength, but they have at the same time dispelled 
the easy-going optimism about disarmament and beneficial 
changes inside Russia that was so widespread only six months 
ago. The shocks of the last few weeks seem to have taught the 
lesson that last year’s events in Hungary failed sufficiently to 
impress — that as long as the Communist Party governs the 
Soviet Union, the cold war will remain with us. 
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Out of the Mouths 


J. G. Weightman 


sometimes from front to back and sometimes from back to 

front in the literary man’s usual equivocal way, and hoping 
that my attitude towards it would gel. But it has not, quite. I 
am faced with an existentialist choice, as some of these young 
writers would say. I must come to terms with the polarities of 
my being. Is Declaration going to be as important as the Com- 
munist Manifesto or Lyrical Ballads ? I think not. Is it as impor- 
tant as it claims to be, or is the still small voice right in suggest- 
ing that it is perhaps, in some respects, a silly book? 

Mr Tom Maschler’s Introduction outlines the programme: 


F-= a week or so now I have been reading Declaration,* 


A number of young and widely opposed writers have burst 
upon the scene and are striving to change many of the values 
which have held good in recent years. No critic has yet 
succeeded in assessing them or correlating them objectively one 
to another. This volume aims at helping the public to under- 
stand what is happening while it is actually happening — at 
uncovering a certain pattern taking shape in British thought 
and literature. 


So far, so good, but then Mr Maschler goes on to be fierce 
about critics in general, who are ‘unable to grasp the plain 
sense of what they have before them’, and he is angry with the 
Press for creating the ‘Angry Young Men’ category. My first 
reaction to this is that he is biting the hand that feeds him. Our 
critics may be unable to read, but in fact they started the whole 
thing. Had it not been for the ‘posh Sunday papers’ and the 
‘smart reviewers in the weekly periodicals’, these young men 
would not have become known in the first place. So what is all 
the fuss about? As for the Angry Young Men myth, it is a 
splendid advertiser’s gimmick, provided free by the Press. It 
may be inaccurate, but that does not matter, since it sells the 
young men’s books and brings crowds to see their plays. If the 
* Declaration, MacGibbon a-_.. Kee, 18s. 
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books and plays are any good, they will assert themselves in 
their own way, now that they have a public. Being tremendously 
old myself (with vivid childhood recollections of the General 
Strike), I have some sort of historical perspective inside my bald 
head, and I feel obliged to point out that if you court modern 
publicity, it is useless to look innocent about the consequences. 
Mr Colin Wilson may be the Messiah, but his photograph, I 
see, has a whole page to itself in Mr Cecil Beaton’s new collec- 
tion. Therefore Mr Wilson is ‘posh’ and ‘smart’, or at least 
accepts the instruments of poshness and smartness, and has 
come a long way from sleeping out on Hampstead Heath. More 
strength to his arm, but it is no good implying, even indirectly, 
that he and his fellows are in the same situation as John the 
Baptist or Keir Hardie. They are all mixed up with pop 
singers and the Queen and Lord Altrincham and Malcolm 
Muggeridge and interplanetary dog. Why, four out of the eight 
contributors to Declaration themselves write as critics in the posh 
papers and reviews. Supposing Pontius Pilate had invited all 
eight to lunch on the day of the Crucifixion (he was just the 
man to do so, civilized, intelligent, world-weary, very like old 
X, you know, who took up young Y), would they have refused ? 
So-and-So would have refused, I am sure. But what about So- 
and-So and So-and-So? I am not saying that it would neces- 
sarily have been wrong to lunch with Pontius Pilate. I am 
merely suggesting that the situation is hardly simple enough to 
justify righteous indignation. 

Having claimed to be ‘uncovering a certain pattern’, Mr 
Maschler points out, nevertheless, that his contributors do not 
form a united front: 

Far from it; they attack one another directly or indirectly 

in these pages. Some were even reluctant to appear between 

the same covers with others whose views they violently oppose. 

The fact that they have overcome their hesitation is in itself 

an indication of genuine belief. 

Belief in what? In being on the same bandwaggon? If they 
dislike each other and do not wish to be classed together, why 
do they come forward in a group? How can we follow the chase 
if everybody is running with the hare and hunting with the 
hounds ? 

Mr Maschler then says that each of these writers is attempting 
in his own way ‘to create, to lead’. It seems, however, that we 
have to be prepared to be led in uncertain directions: 
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We must remember that they are in their twenties and 
thirties; they will develop and may even change their ideas. 
This is a prerogative of any creative artist. 


I had always assumed that this was a prerogative even of village 
idiots, to a Northern sub-class of which I proudly belong. 
Finally, Mr Maschler says that these writers have ‘a common 
sense of urgency’, that ‘they have blatantly exposed themselves’ 
and that ‘we can accept or reject, but we cannot afford to 
dismiss them’. Well, let us look at them. But the book should 
obviously have been called Declarations, in the plural, and we 
can discount, from the outset, some of the emotional aura. 


* * * 


The ages of the various contributors range from twenty-three 
to thirty-eight. Some of these babes are getting on. It is doubtful 
whether they even form a generation. Mr Kenneth Tynan, now 
a venerable thirty, does not seem to have read Mr Maschler’s 
Introduction because he allows himself to dismiss Mr Colin 
Wilson (twenty-six) as being too young to bother about. These 
striplings, says Mr Tynan, ‘have barely started Shavian’, 
whereas Mr Tynan is old enough to know what’s Brecht. 
Perhaps the only way to see the group as a group is to consider 
it, as someone has already suggested, I think, as representing 
the post-war emergence on the cultural level of the lower 
middle-class. Two contributors, Mrs Lessing and Mr Lindsay 
Anderson, are in fact upper middle-class in origin, but they 
were born abroad and seem to have lived a lot outside England, 
so that they are rather déclassés in an Orwellian way. They are 
really left-overs from a pre-war attitude. The other six are the 
genuine new voices, and are to be distinguished one from 
another in the first place by the degree to which they have kept 
or lost their class accents. Mr Osborne and Mr Tynan, being 
theatrical men, instinctively adopt the upper-class tone, just as — 
to judge from their photographs given here — they dress in the 
prevailing West End style. You would never guess, for instance, 
from Mr Tynan’s manner that he looks upon himself as a 
Socialist. His poise as a critical dandy is so complete that his 
outbursts of radical sentiment astonish. Mr Osborne’s class 
hatred is no less surprising. They are true-blue chameleons who 
occasionally go a sincere pink, as if the Red Flag had just been 
played off-stage. Mr John Wain, on the other hand, writes in an 
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efficient-young-academic, right-of-centre, Midlands way, with- 
out any class ambiguity: 
. . . the English working class have never been less red in 
their history; all they are interested in is wringing higher and 
higher wages out of the bankrupt industries that employ them. 


This contrasts with the touch of Orwellian romanticism in Mr 
Lindsay Anderson’s reference to Covent Garden porters: 


These good and friendly faces deserve a place of pride on 
the screens of their country; and I will fight for the notion of 
community that will give it to them. 


Mr Wilson, Mr Hopkins and Mr Holroyd are so intent on 
finding a new religion that they are oblivious to questions of 
tone. Here, for instance, is a passage from Mr Hopkins: 


At the moment, the position of the writer in society is a 
difficult one. The good ones feel, quite rightly, that they 
should be antagonistic to authority; but the feeling is only a 
feeling and remains nothing more because few have got round 
to the point where they must begin wrestling with it. Because 
of this apprehension which is not turned into positive action, 
these writers find themselves nullified and abortive. They try 
to offset this predicament by an overhaughty pride in their 
isolation. More specifically, they emphasize their artistic 
position to offset shortened powers, and offer a defensive 
facade of being icy intellectual pinnacles which, in actuality, 
spells death to their work if this attitude is carried to their 
desks. 


This paragraph has an acceptable meaning, but the ones who 
write like that will, it seems to me, remain nothing but abortive 
as writers unless they face up to their facade spelling death to 
their readability. 

These remarkable differences in tone — the smart-cum- 
radical, the plain intellectual, the Romantic left-wing, the 
rhapsodic semi-literate — are fascinating because to me the 
whole chorus is non-proletarian and unrealistic in some ways. 
Taking the village idiot’s view, I cannot see why Mr Osborne, 
for instance, is so wildly resentful about the upper-uppers, or 
why he should confuse the universal problem of the hydrogen 
bomb with the fact that some hardened Tories don’t know 
what it is to live in a street with outside lavatories. He wants 
to teach us to feel, he says. Splendid, but that should mean 
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establishing a hierarchy of feeling. I bet I know as much about 
outside lavatories as Mr Osborne (oh, the poetic meditations 
as the rain patters on the roof), but I see nothing much wrong 
with them, provided they have running water. Mr Osborne is 
the most gifted contributor to this book, if we judge according 
to the ability to put over emotions lush and full. He is delicious 
to read because he is passionately self-pitying and self-accusing. 
Yet what instruction does he provide if he just unloads on to us 
a confused bundle of enjoyable resentments? Similarly, Mr 
Tynan executes a whirl of intellectual pirouettes, using Russia 
and America all the time as a stick to beat England with, but it 
would be a clever man who could forecast how Mr Tynan 
would react on any concrete political issue. However, it is Mr 
Anderson who surprises me most, because he attacks me, of all 
people, for writing in a ‘languid, over-sophisticated, salon’ way 
in the New Statesman. Here I am, indelibly working-class, never 
been in a salon, incapable of speaking Queen’s English, brought 
up in the IL P, with a dear old mother of ninety-five who 
shared her widow’s pension with me and expresses herself 
entirely in proverbs (‘Aa tell thee, lad, belly better bust nor 
good meat waste’), and just because I went to night-school and 
learnt that the e mutes should be pronounced in alexandrines, I 
am accused of being languid and over-sophisticated. To hell 
with Mr Anderson. I don’t mind having a ‘good and friendly 
face’, but I don’t want to be patronized. I want to know about 
things. I hope and trust that lots of Racine’s alexandrines are 
being read at this moment in outside lavatories. Mr Anderson 
is old-fashioned in his pity and Mr Tynan in his anti-Establish- 
ment rancour. I claim to be as much a Socialist as Mr Tynan. 
I only wish the task were as simple as he makes it — planting 
banderillas in a very sick Old Beast. To sneer at Mr Macmillan, 
as Mr Tynan does, is just the same as touching one’s forelock to 
him. The educated masses of this country could vote Mr 
Macmillan out of power to-morrow, so they are responsible for 
the fact that he is Prime Minister. If anybody should be 
attacked, it is not the ramshackle old Establishment, carrying 
on as best it can in a world it cannot bully and which does not 
accept its values. I feel almost sorry for Mr Macmillan with his 
hang-dog look and for Lord Hailsham, ringing his little bell 
and showing his large tummy for the good of the cause. Think 
of the humiliation, for a gentleman, of having to humour ten 
million trade unionists. The people to be annoyed with are the 
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Labour Party who ought, long ago, to have replaced the 
Establishment by something better. 

I would interpret, then, a good deal of the emotion in this 
book as the puzzled exasperation of young men who might have 
belonged to the Establishment (and indeed, in some degree, do 
belong to it) and who realize more or less consciously that 
national diminution has reduced it to such shabbiness that it 
cannot act as a support for their egos. Their attitude is not 
unlike that expressed in the parallel French context by Jean 
Dutourd’s Les Taxis de la Marne. It is this, combined with 
cockiness and confusion of ideas, which makes Declaration read 
so ambiguously. 


* * * 


It would be unjust, however, to imply that this is all there is 
to it. Each of these writers has genuine worries and is fumb- 
ling towards a philosophy of life. They divide up, as one might 
expect, into two groups, the humanists and the believers — 
Mrs Lessing, and Messrs Anderson, Osborne, Wain and Tynan 
on the one side, and Messrs Wilson, Holroyd and Hopkins on 
the other. The humanists all contradict each other in detail and 
give an occasional side-kick at the believers. The believers are 
much more closely knit and sound as if they had spent many 
hours together warming themselves at each other’s conviction. 

As I bend my grandfatherly head over their writings in the 
hope of picking up hints on how to suck eggs, what do I find? 
In the first place, they are all sucking the egg of life with great 
vigour, as if no one had ever done it before. This is a bracing 
spectacle; we undoubtedly get more tired as we get older and 
forget what we used to know, and so it is a good thing to have 
a transfusion of energy, even in the form of irritation. Next, 
anyone could agree with whole chunks of each credo. Mrs 
Lessing makes some telling remarks about the provincialism of 
the English; she also says very sensible things about the question 
of commitment, which, as I remember, was dealt with about 
seven years ago, almost in the same terms and with the same 
conclusions, in this very review. Her writing has the warm 
integrity of the pure ex-Communist. She is the one you would 
have beside you on the barricades, if you had to choose. Mr 
Wain has some penetrating reflections on our conflicting ideas 
of Nature, ‘the distinguishing mark of the twentieth century 
man’, reflections which are none the less true for the fact that, 
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actually, European man has been holding these contradictory 
ideas in his head at least since the thirteenth century, when 
Averroists and Epicureans were condemned by the Church. 
As for Mr Anderson, since he attacks the Labour Party for a 
lack of imagination and says what we all think about most 
British films, I can forgive him his unconscious condescension. 
Mr Osborne’s emotional incoherence hardly matters, because 
his gift is not, as he thinks, for teaching us to feel, but for trans- 
lating his own, and other people’s, emotional incoherence into 
language, so that we can take a look at it, and this gift he has 
to a high degree. Mr Tynan is the least profitable to read, 
because he thinks not in thoughts but in witticisms, yet every 
now and again, when he relaxes and says, for instance, that he 
is in favour of ‘candour, valour, grace and sensuality’, it is 
impossible to disagree with him. Messrs Wilson, Hopkins and 
Holroyd have an urge to swallow the whole of culture in order 
to produce a new complete man; I respect and admire this aim, 
although the resulting indigestion often leads them to write a 
kind of English that would not have passed muster at my 
Mechanics’ Institute. 

But, in the last resort, what do they teach me? Only that each 
of them is sincerely, and often violently, aware of certain 
problems which, they emphatically proclaim, ought to be 
solved. They are undoubtedly going to ‘mould our to-morrow’, 
as the blurb says in its peculiar style, yet I cannot see ‘a pattern 
taking shape’ in their thought. Even the most sensible are 
occasionally all over the place. Mrs Lessing, for instance, 
suddenly declares: 


The people in these islands are . . . apparently content to 
sink into ever greater depths of genteel poverty because of the 
insistence of our rulers on spending so much of the wealth we 
produce on preparations for a war against communism; a 
war which will take place if and when the United States 
decides. 


One may be in favour of disarmament and yet see this remark 
as just another unhelpful gobbet of Communist propaganda 
surviving in the mind of someone who has broken with the 
Communists. Mr Wain, also, can write very loosely: 


Imaginative work is difficult, exhausting, always lonely and 
frequently agonizing; I do not see how any society can have 
the face to ask an artist to undergo the ordeal of creation 
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unless it is prepared to meet him half-way by making the 

effort of discrimination. 

This is Romantic self-pity again, because society does not ask 
the artist to be an artist, any more than it asks a crossings- 
sweeper to be a crossings-sweeper. Mr Wain could renounce 
the agony of creation to-morrow, for all society cares. 
* Society ’ just does not exist in this sense of a simple hypostasis, 
opposed to the artist and making claims on him. 

All that the five humanists really say is that they believe in 
humanism. They are mainly Left Wing, but there is nothing 
new in their humanism. Mrs Lessing recommends writing in the 
small, personal voice, half-way between despairing individual- 
ism and unthinking collectivism: 

The point of rest should be the writer’s recognition of man, 
the responsible individual, voluntarily submitting his will to 
the collective, but never finally; and insisting on making his 
own personal and private judgements before every act of 
submission. 


This is an excellent restatement of an attitude which goes back 
at least as far as Socrates. Mr Wain says something similar, 
rather more vaguely: 

Keeping one’s head may seem to be too trivial to be erected 
into a serious ideal, but there are epochs in which it is the 
hardest thing one can do, and at the same time the most 
valuable. 

Mr Anderson is perhaps slightly under-sophisticated. 
But one thing is certain: in the values of humanism, and in 


their determined application to our society, lies the future. 
All we have to do is to believe in them. 


Mr. Osborne, after having another slap at the Monarchy, 
declares very rightly that ‘People need symbols to live by’. He 
does not say, however, whether he simply wants to de-Shintoize 
the Monarchy or get rid of it altogether; nor does he explain, 
generally, what symbols he would recommend. The only thing 
he writes about positively is his mother’s family and, in parti- 
cular, his grandmother. This is good reminiscent writing, with 
an urgency about it which seems to imply that Mr Osborne is 
proving something, but I fail to see what, except, perhaps, that 
his grandmother is a fine old sport. So was mine, but she 
believed in both the Monarchy and Jesus Christ. Perhaps 
Mr Osborne’s does too. 
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Urgency building up into further urgency without any climax 
is also the only movement I can discern in the three believers’ 
essays. All three specifically state that we must have a new 
religion and ‘a common credo as in former ages’, yet religion in 
their parlance seems to mean little more than the feeling that 
we ought to have a new religion. Mr Wilson equates religion 
with existentialism and then says darkly: 


But religion has a home — the Church. Existentialism has no 
home — yet. 


Can we expect to see it domiciled in the near future? Has a 
Revelation been arranged or is Existentialism, if strongly 
enough felt, going to acquire a divine phosphorescence? Mr 
Wilson throws up his hands and, soul-teaser that he is, leaves us 
in a state of metaphysical erethism: 


For my own part, I must confess that I can see no clear road 
ahead. The answer cannot be drawn up neatly to specifica- 
tions, like a problem in logic. I cannot talk in terms of ‘we’; 
only in terms of ‘I’. The need is to strive to deepen the con- 
sciousness of our position, to communicate a sense of urgency. 


All Mr Hopkins has to offer is ‘a sense of desperation’, and he 
concludes: 


I believe that this civilization of ours requires cement to 
stop its crash until a new civilization is developing. Its great 
need, ultimately, is for a new religion to give it strength. In 
the meantime we urgently need a philosophy to span the gaps 
in our society that grow wider every day. But a philosophy 
and a new religion can be evolved only by new leadership. 
The possibility of such leaders depends solely on whether we 
can produce men capable of thinking without rule or prece- 
dent. Apart from writers with phenomenal powers of dedica- 
tion, I cannot see the likelihood of such men emerging in time 
to meet the oncoming crises. 


In other words, lift up your desperate hearts, the writers of the 
future, dedicated to something undefined and thinking without 
precedent, will see us through. This apocalypse is nothing more 
than a mixture of pie in the sky and pig in poke. 

Mr Holroyd is more subtle in his definition of the religious 
mind as that which has ‘the polarities of existence’ (by this he 
seems to mean P’horreur de la vie et l’extase de la vie) firmly rooted 
in it. Yet he too writes sentences which are so much hot air, 
since he does not explain his terms : 
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In creativity and inwardness man realizes as spirit and 
transcends himself as creature. This, and no other, is the 
ultimate purpose of life. 


‘God’ is slipped into his argument, but whether he means the 
God of Christianity or the God of the deists or some other God, 
it is impossible to tell. Human life only becomes real, he says, 
when it establishes a relation with transcendence. But what is 
transcendence? What is the relationship? What, in fact, are we 
required to believe? Again no answer, at least not within the 
context of this book. 


* * * 


The humanists, then, are like all humanists except that they 
start with a feeling of national humiliation and under the 
shadow of the hydrogen bomb, whereas pre-war humanists, I 
remember, thought it would take generations to get the British 
out of India and used to talk quaintly about poison gas. The 
believers are saying: ‘Ill puff and I'll puff until the Spirit 
blows through me’. To coin a phrase, we have, on the one hand, 
rebels who do not agree on a cause and, on the other, believers 
without a religion. Happily, they are all creative artists and do 
not need a definable creed. By their works we shall know them. 
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Conrad and Poland: For the Centenary 


Patriotic Irritability 


Jerzy Peterkiewicz 


I 


HERE are two legends still glossing the personality of 

Joseph Conrad: he is a sea dreamer stranded on the 

English shore, not quite a sailor and not quite a writer, 
but an enigmatic fusion of both; or he is seen keeping a vigil 
before two rather neglected deities, Fidelity and Honour, a 
Quixotic Polish nobleman in the England of Kipps, Major 
Barbara and Peter Pan. His foreignness inspired the legends as 
much as it made him cautious about revealing his past to those 
with whom he felt at home in England. In this respect his 
Personal Record (1912) seems to be a literary exercise perfectly 
poised between autobiographical intimacy and legendary 
aloofness. 

From the start Conrad was aware of his predicament as a 
writer working in a language that belonged to his present and 
future more than to his past. Yet he could not disown his Polish 
upbringing. Nor could he turn his English achievement into 2 
cultural property, later to be claimed by Poles. He had to be 
doubly careful, in his relations with the British and Poles alike. 
I think he was honest with both, but since honesty seldom 
covers up a clever self-advertisement, Conrad’s personal state- 
ments may appear to some as muffled in stylistic pretence, 
careful to the point of being cagey. Fortunately, there is enough 
biographical evidence to absolve Conrad from any charge of 
hypocrisy. Perhaps in a face-to-face dialogue with Fate one 
should always speak with caution. And he was the poet of 
Fate. 

When in 1905 a certain M. Jasieriski asked Conrad for 
detailed information about his Polish lineage, the man who had 
already published Lord Jim and Nostromo, wrote back in his 
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native language, giving a list of names and dates, but in the 
end added cautiously: 


I tell you all this, my Respected Sir, not for printing, but 
to let you know what my Polish origin is. 


He had good reasons to beware of what the Polish journals 
might print about him (to this I shall return later); still, the 
tone of his remark to Jasieriski implies a subtler concern; on no 
account should his personal statement become a journalistic 
self-advertisement. Besides, how vulgar to be presented as a 
Polish freak in England! 

Nearly three years later, there comes another characteristic 
letter, this time to an English fellow-writer. Once again Con- 
rad’s novel (The Secret Agent) proved ‘an honourable failure’ 
among current literary successes, but he was growing weary of 
this repetition. 

I suppose there is something in me that is unsympathetic 

to the general public — because the novels of Hardy, for 

instance, are generally tragic enough and gloomily written 

— and yet they have sold in their time and are selling to the 

present day. Foreignness, I suppose. (To John Galsworthy, 

January 6th, 1908.) 

This ‘I suppose’ was a nice conversational grunt; the 
foreigner in Conrad sharpened his dual irony on a turn of 
phrase so typically English. For he could not openly air his 
impatience with the public that he had adopted with the 
language. The only gesture permissible to him, he thought, was 
to give up writing altogether, and he had tried that, and would 
probably have stuck to his decision had it not been for the 
timely and sly intervention of his friend, Cunninghame 
Graham. When success fell upon him at last, it was almost like 
a bird of prey, unexpected, frightening, forestalling a universal 
conflict. It came a year before the war, 1913, and the title of 
the book had a double meaning, at least for its author — Chance. 
How ironic it must have sounded in later years, when each of 
the ‘honourable failures’ was spinning money, the whole 
literary past thrown into that roulette of chance. And the 
novel which did it all, is - in my opinion — Conrad’s least 
inspired. 

The strength of his personality lies in what puzzles both the 
English and the Polish claimants of his heritage, and this 
particular heritage has, I think, a greater moral value to-day 
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than is generally realized in literary circles. Joseph Conrad, 
with the help of his perfect manners, kept at a distance from 
those who tried to attach labels to him, from well-wishers who 
were eager to tell him what sort of oddity he really was. Early 
in his career he sensed around him the romantic bias, the sea 
dreamer’s myth, the Slav idée fixe, and, of course, the Polish 
innuendoes dipped in blood sacrifices and smelling of betrayal. 

By temperament an impetuous, restless man, proud in the 
face of constant disappointment, measuring courage against 
pundonor, he learnt to curb his passionate nature in a new 
environment, and he also learnt how to be diplomatic with 
Poles. When one sees Conrad’s character through the ex- 
asperated admonitions in the letters of his maternal uncle, 
T. Bobrowski, one realizes how much self-control the future 
writer needed to fulfil his destiny as a wisely resigned man. 
There is a knowing comment on resignation in his Preface to 
A Personal Record: 


Resignation, not mystic, not detached, but resignation 
open-eyed, conscious and informed by love, is the only one of 
our feelings for which it is impossible to become a sham. 


He loathed sham, in personal and in political life, and here 
perhaps is part of the explanation as to why he could not play 
the role of a revolutionary patriot, as his father did, or pretend 
that his adoption of the English language had changed him 
into a spiritual kinsman of John Galsworthy or H. G. Wells. 
What he thought of conspirators and political fanatics we 
know well from his three most ironic novels, Nostromo, The 
Secret Agent and Under Western Eyes. 

Yet it was inevitable that sooner or later the personality of 
the man who achieved such a remarkable balance, in his life 
and his art, would be divided and put back in the scales, his 
English disadvantages being weighed against his Polish ones. 
The Polish approach, of course, delighted Poles who found in 
Conrad-Korzeniowski one more ‘ambassador’ of their culture 
abroad. Some of the English critics, on the other hand, with 
their customary politeness to civilized foreigners, relegated the 
more uncomfortable marks of Conrad’s integrity (integrity is 
always uncomfortable) to his Polish background, and the poor 
Apollo Korzeniowski, bad poet and unsuccessful rebel, crops 
up from time to time in dim interpretations. Two research 
studies tried to delve below the surface of Conrad’s ‘Polishness’ 
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— G. Morf’s The Polish Heritage of Joseph Conrad (1930) and J. 
Ujejski’s O Konradzie Korzeniowskim (1936) but, as often happens 
with pioneer works, their findings were diluted or simplified in 
subsequent compilations. The confusion of motives persists. 

As for Professor Ujejski’s Polish study, it collated much valid 
material and in a lucid way, yet this lucid exposition seems, 
oddly enough, to emphasize the one-sided appraisal of Conrad. 
The root of the Polish trouble lay deep in the past. Conrad was 
attacked by a Polish woman novelist, Orzeszkowa, as early as 
1899, and the charge had a stupidly cruel slant; a Pole who 
abandoned his native language in order to enrich a foreign 
literature, committed ipso facto an act of treason against his 
own people. 

It must be understood that the accusation did not come from 
an orthodox patriot grumbling in exile; it appeared in the Polish 
periodical Kraj, published in St Petersburg, and its readers 
were, nominally at least, subjects to the three monarchs who 
had ruled their partitioned country for over a hundred years. 
Moreover, the accuser considered herself to be a progressive 
writer, a rational exponent of the positivist ideas. The only 
touch of matter-of-factness in Orzeszkowa’s attack was a refer- 
ence to money which, she firmly believed, explained Conrad’s 
shameless behaviour. She had neither read a word of Conrad’s 
nor bothered to find out how poor his financial returns had in 
fact been, from the start of his literary ‘desertion’. 

Now Conrad never alluded to this vulgar incident, although 
there is a story that in 1914 he rebuked his cousin, A. Zagérska, 
for trying to give him one of Orzeszkowa’s novels to read. 
‘Bring me nothing of this hag’ (baba in Polish), he said bluntly. 
It is, of course, one of the old patriotic pastimes to fling accusa- 
tions of betrayal against some unsuspecting individuals, and in 
Poland more than in any other country, few could afford to 
take the word ‘treason’ lightly. Could Conrad ignore altogether 
that feminine shriek of hysteria from the land he had left of 
his own free will? The psychologists among Conrad’s inter- 
preters believed that he could not. On the contrary, he had to 
atone for his real or imaginary guilt in the very personal treat- 
ment of his recurring themes, one of them being the theme of 
loyalty. 

Accordingly, Lord Fim has been examined as an allegorical 
trial of the author’s own conscience, and whatever autobio- 
graphical traces could be gathered elsewhere have also 
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undergone this X-ray test, a bone-to-bone exposure which — 
speaking for myself — I find particularly unpleasant in the 
Conrad criticism. Still, a much quoted passage from A Personal 
Record springs to one’s mind, and it is difficult to refrain from 
quoting it once more: 


It would take too long to explain the intimate alliance of 
contradictions in human nature which makes love itself wear 
at times the desperate shape of betrayal. And perhaps there is 
no possible explanation. 

When an artist speaks of ‘no possible explanation’, immedi- 
ately some would-be psychoanalyst jumps up from among the 
critics and takes the reluctant man to a brand new confessional : 
‘Now, let’s hear again about those contradictions.’ Conrad 
offers an easy target. Poland and England, two loyalties - why 
then look for lesser contradictions? The muddle, however, 
begins as soon as we give any such argument a chance of being 
carried to its logical conclusion. If he rejected one loyalty and 
substituted another to pacify his feeling of guilt, the substitute 
had a canker in its core. What was his second belief really 
worth ? Perhaps he lost his Polish identity altogether and never 
quite succeeded in acquiring a new one? What then? — a man 
without a country and language? Yes, this too was said of him. 
Not in Poland though: in England, and after thirteen years of 
authorship. 

But there is a fellow in the Daily News who calls me — God 
only knows on what provocation — ‘a man without country 
and language’. It is like abusing a tongue-tied man, for what 
can one say? The statement is simple and brutal; and my 
answer would involve too many feelings of one’s inner life, 
stir too much secret bitterness and complex loyalty to be even 
attempted with any hope of being understood. . . . If I had 
made money by dealing in diamond shares like my neighbour 
here . . . (the name is given) . . . 1 would be a baronet of the U.K. 
and provided both with a language and a country. 

(To E. Garnett, August 21st, 1908.) 
The phrases ‘a tongue-tied man’ and ‘the statement is simple 
and brutal’ deserve special attention; they might equally well 
apply to the Polish onslaught of 1899. No wonder that Conrad 
was cautious when expressing his ‘secret bitterness’. 


4 
As far as we can trust other people’s reminiscences, Conrad 
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diplomatically refrained from meeting Poles. Some of those he 
actually met annoyed him by their inquisitive sympathy, quite 
a few proved a nuisance. Later, when his fame shielded him 
from mere intruders, he maintained the same reserve towards 
his former countrymen. This does not mean that he was 
indifferent to the fortunes of the new Polish state. Far from it. 
He was profoundly moved by the efforts of the entire popula- 
tion to stop the Bolshevik advance in 1920. He rejoiced at the 
news of victory. A few years later, when accepting an invitation 
to luncheon at the Polish Legation in London, Conrad made it 
sufficiently clear that his visit there would have no other 
external significance. He was, after all, a British subject and 
proud of his citizenship. 

It might never occur to hasty readers of his books that they 
were written by a Pole. In fact, he made no literary capital 
out of his Polish origin. In spite of the tragic intensity of his 
childhood, he did not draw on it for his subjects, except for the 
poignant tale, Prince Roman (1911), which is in a way com- 
plementary to A Personal Record. On the other hand, his corre- 
spondence and occasional pieces of journalism contain many 
references to Poland and the affairs of Eastern Europe in 
general; and it is here that the tone of irritation can be detected. 


You remember that I am a Slav (it’s your idée fixe), but you 
seem to forget that I am a Pole. You forget that we have been 
used to go to battle without illusions. It’s you, Britishers, that 
‘go to win’ only. We have been ‘going in’ these last hundred 
years repeatedly, to be knocked on the head only — as was 
visible to any calm intellect. But you have been learning your 
history from Russians no doubt. Never mind. 

(To E. Garnett, October 1907.) 


These words were written seven years before the outbreak of 
the world war. From 1895 to 1914 Conrad continued his hap- 
hazard literary career in a country which was politically secure. 
He approved of political security and had nothing but ironic 
rebuff for anarchists and zealous plotters. Yet he knew also 
that the established order in European politics meant no hope 
for partitioned Poland. This awareness increased with years, 
and even during the war when Poles were busy propagating 
their cause in the capitals of Europe, Conrad held moderate 
opinions about the solution of the Polish question. He preferred 
to have no illusions; he tried to apply British common sense to 
patriotic wishful thinking. 
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In 1896, however, he had observed in a letter to Cunning- 
hame Graham that ‘salvation lies in being illogical’. And some 
months before the outbreak of the war he confided to a Polish 
journalist, Dabrowski: ‘I cannot think of Poland often, because 
it’s bitter, painful and unhappy’ (conversation reported in 
Tygodnik Illustrowany, 16, IV, 1914). 

I do not see him as a victim of contradictions, more powerful 
than his sense of human values. I would rather suggest that he 
suffered from the attacks of an illness which every humiliated 
or defeated nation carries in its blood. It has no name, but its 
symptoms could be described as ‘patriotic irritability’. 

Joseph Conrad was not an escapist. Nor was he a penitent 
wearing a grim garb of allegory over his ‘Polish guilt’. His 
heroes, it is true, were outcasts contrasted against their pitiless 
surroundings, but they carried their own reality with them. 
Conrad attained what many people never trouble to seek: a 
fidelity to himself. This fidelity excluded betrayal, because it 
could resolve inner conflicts. The weaknesses and failings he 
saw in himself, he also saw distorting the memory of his native 
land. He was almost a nomadic patriot, hoarding the whole 
sacred tradition of his tribe in his own restless heart. The ideal 
and the real clashed within his memory, patriotic irritability 
often set in, yet he managed to defend himself against despair 
and sham by being faithful to his moral self. His integrity 
proved stronger than habits of language; it could also resist 
the blackmail of communal sentiments, and its weapon was 
irony: 

. . . patriotism — a somewhat discredited sentiment, because 
the delicacy of our humanitarians regards it as a relic of 
barbarism. Yet neither the great Florentine painter who 
closed his eyes in death thinking of his city, nor St Francis, 
blessing with his last breath the town of Assisi, were 
barbarians. (Prince Roman.) 


Il 


To understand better the causes of patriotic irritability one 
should, I think, extend the ground of reference, and compare 
Conrad with two other men of genius who, like himself, were 
born and brought up in Poland, but matured as artists abroad. 
The first is Chopin, the second a poet, Norwid (1821-83), 
whose work is, alas, unknown in this country. Both were 
friends, and Norwid, though much younger than Chopin, 
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understood the novelty of his music better than most of their 
contemporaries. Nowadays Norwid’s reputation seems to grow 
in proportion to the neglect he suffered in his lifetime and after 
his death; by some he is considered to be the most original 
writer Poland has produced. 

Fortunately, both Chopin and Norwid have left a body of 
correspondence which is remarkable not only as a biographical 
record, but also as a stylistic expression of the two indivi- 
dualities. Chopin’s Polish has a literary quality which is the 
more astounding, because it exists apart from his real art, and 
the novelist Sienkiewicz was quick to praise Chopin’s writing 
when the first collection of his letters appeared in print. Chopin 
and Norwid did not write to each other, at least no letter has 
survived to disprove this. 

Even in the celluloid mythology for the masses, Chopin’s 
patriotism glows through fiery technicolor. The credulous 
like to imagine that he composed his Revolutionary Study 
leading a charge of Polish cavalry in some vague rebellion. 
The truth is that he felt passionately about the November 
rising, and his Stuttgart jottings after the fall of Warsaw in 
September 183: contain furious curses, such as this: ‘Let the 
most terrible tortures afflict the French who did not come to 
help us.’ A striking remark from a man whose name was 
French. And earlier he wrote from Vienna to his friend who 
was joining the ranks: ‘Why can’t I at least beat the drum ?’* 

This was the heat of patriotic emotion. Later, living among 
the French and the émigrés, he often reflected on the nature of 
his emotions. The ideal and the real clashed, and that character- 
istic irritability of exile crept into the tone of his letters. To J. 
Fontana about a friend: 

If Antek goes away and doesn’t send me back my money, 


this will be very much in the Polish manner, N.B. a shabby 
sort of Polish manner (March 7th, 1839). 


To the same Fontana in the letter dated October 4th, 1839: 
For God’s sake I implore you don’t tell our Poles that I am 
returning so soon. 

The émigrés in Paris suffered poverty, quarrelled, formed 
rival political factions, and eagerly listened to the voices from 
their homeland. Now and again rumours would spread that 
the conditions at home were better, the alien rulers more liberal 
* Translation of extracts from Chopin’s and Norwid’s letters is my own. 
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and, of course, some of the exiles would act on the promises of 
political amnesty. Chopin heard these rumours, but as it is 
often with artists, he had a less naive view of politics than those 
who meddled in them. With irritation he exclaimed: 


Are we still returning home? Have they gone mad? I am 
not worrying about Mick(iewicz) and Sob(ariski), they 
have good heads and can last out a few exiles yet, and will 
lose neither judgment nor energy. (To Fontana, September 
13th, 1841.) 


Whenever there is a sudden confrontation between the 
cherished image of one’s country and the stupid reality of its 
people, there arises the sort of anger which turns against the 
self and the national identity within. Chopin would sometimes 
feel this acutely, regretting that he had met but another silly 
visitor from Poland. In the letter to his parents of April roth, 
1847, he describes such a disappointment at length, and adds 
as an afterthought: 

I had forgotten though, that we have still quite a lot of such 
people who live and don’t know how, why and what for. 


There were even more painful surprises reaching him from 
home. One concerned his own special interest, the music of 
Polish peasants. When he received Kolberg’s collection of folk- 
songs, he was irritated again by the good intentions underlying 
a shoddy piece of work. It is better, he said, to do nothing than 
to distort or patch up such beautiful things, now fixing artificial 
noses, now cutting off legs, or just laying on rouge. 

The protest came from the artist who had guarded with piety 
every sound of his childhood and youth. And there, in his 
native land, they dared to pollute the very sources of his music. 
Chopin felt he was shedding yet another illusion. 


IV 


Patriotic irritability accounts for the best lines of criticism 
in the letters of Cyprian Norwid. He, too, cared deeply about 
folklore and loathed its sentimental imitators in literature. 
Like Conrad, he meticulously distinguished between heroi.m 
and the desire for self-destruction, between authority and 
tyranny, between dignity and self-importance. 

He was none the less a child of defeat, again like Conrad, 
growing amidst the bitter memories of his elders. But he did 


not escape into exile, he chose of his own will to remain abroad. 
18* 
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Poverty, bad luck, poor health, solitude — these were the re- 
wards of his uncompromising attitude to his art and his country. 
No one among the émigrés had a better right to repeat the 
remark, ‘Bitter bread is Polishness.’ Unlike Conrad, however, 
Norwid probed into this ‘secret bitterness’ all his life, exposing 
what was hidden from the conscious eye, questioning every 
meaning of patriotism, in his letters, poems and dramas. The 
love of one’s country — yet what kind of love? — he persisted. 


They love Poland as the Lord God, and that’s why they 
can’t redeem her, because how can you give help to God? 
(From a letter to Lenartowicz, January 21st, 1856, after the 
funeral of the poet Mickiewicz.) 


Yes, they thought they were the chosen people, prophets 
walking the streets of Paris. Biblical messages kept knocking 
at the future’s door. Norwid summed this up in a weird 
sentence: 


We - the pale émigré faces — like those of the Nazarenes 
who know what will be in a thousand years, but what they 
have under their very hands is to them spell-bound and un- 
approachable. (To B. Zaleski, December 1857) 


The native land, attachment to the soil, roots, sap and so 
forth. How much sentimental blackmail was packed into such 
phrases? Norwid asked his readers to look down at their feet 
and at the earth they were treading. ‘For I own as much land,’ 
he wrote in the poem Pilgrim, ‘as I cover with my foot, while I 
keep walking on.’ 

Another ironic reference to land occurs in Norwid’s letter to 
Karol Krasiriski (1859). He describes his own humble lodging: 


I have radically artisticated my hermitage. (Norwid’s voca- 
bulary is often idiosyncratic) I am also owner of land twice as big 
as this writing paper, and flowers grow on it. 


He knew, of course, how easily the word ‘treason’ becomes 
inflated when defeat and suspicion oppress the mind. 


When shall we reach the days when to say of folly that it 
is folly won’t be high treason. (To H. Merzbach, June 1866.) 


Brought up after one defeat and shocked by another in 1863, 
Norwid refused to be bullied by battle-cries and suicidal appeals 
to death. Six years after the rising of 1863 he wrote to Bronislaw 
Zaleski about the Polish gladiators in the arena of Europe: 
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All of us are not unlike those entering the Circus or being 
carried out of it. We sing Morituri. . . . They will applaud us 
for it and answer: Morite, oh! do die! 


He even mocked the words of the military mazurka which 
was brought home by Napoleon’s Polish Legionaries and 
elevated to the rank of a national anthem. ‘We shall cross the 
Vistula, we shall cross the Warta,’ the words promised, ‘and 
we shall become Poles again,’ and here Norwid inserted one 
ironic adjective: ‘We shall become geographical Poles’ (letter to 
A. Giller, 1869). 

He could not tolerate this exaggerated worship of the 
physical identity of the nation. He wanted to re-define every 
term in constant use and misuse: nation, freedom, work, society, 
community, partiotism. Slogans and catch-phrases he dis- 
trusted most, and there were many of them before and after 
1848. Sometimes his irritated voice rose to a harsh pitch: 


We are no society: we are a big national flag. (To M. 
Zaleska, November 1862.) 


He could not cure the malady of his epoch, but at least he 
tried to diagnose it. Much of what he said about the nineteenth 
century still applies to the twentieth, because his poetic 
precision and respect for the word helped him to sense the 
dangers of propaganda, that ‘Print-Pantheism’ as he called it. 

A Pole and a voluntary exile, Norwid had to resolve in 
himself the conflicts entailed by patriotism. Neither bold 
escape nor meek return would do it for him. Again and again 
he grappled with his ‘secret bitterness’ as Conrad was to name 
the problem fifty years after him. He deplored that so many 
of his countrymen ‘made themselves drunk on unenlightened 
patriotism’ (letter to B. Zaleski, 1869), and once he declared 
with resignation: 

My patriotism is different. My patriotism is not of this 

world. (To K. Ruprecht, September 1863.) 


A long letter has survived, which brings out many facets of 
the problem. In it Norwid formulates a thought which might, 
I feel, throw light on Conrad’s own ‘complex loyalty.’ 


He who turns patriotism into exclusiveness . . . must inevit- 
ably make a sect out of his country, and finish in fanaticism. 
(To W. Zamoyski, February 1864.) 
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Vv 


All three of them, Conrad, Chopin and Norwid, left Poland 
as very young men, all three matured in a foreign environment. 
Perhaps Chopin was the most formed individuality when he 
embarked on a new career abroad. Their artistic temperament 
made them aware of their emotional ties with the past; they 
could not discard their Polish identity like useless clothes. 

Chopin had no barrier of language; he could express himself 
freely and be understood, and this too helped him to preserve 
the continuity of his inner life. Of the three personalities his 
was the least exposed to the danger of disintegration. 

Conrad, on the other hand, had first to imprint new experi- 
ence on a new language and then overcome both through his 
art. The process of this double assimilation could not be quick 
or easy. As for Norwid, he chose a way of experiment in his 
native language, but cut himself off from his immediate public. 
The price he had to pay was oblivion in his lifetime. He may 
still prove to be the greatest artist of the three. 

While working on his play, Exiles, James Joyce jotted down 
a comment on its title (these notes are included in the edition 
of 1952). ‘A nation,’ Joyce writes, ‘exacts a penance from those 
who dared to leave her, payable on their return.’ 

Irritation of the kind recognizable in all inverted patriots 
dictated this remark. Joyce was certainly not immune from 
patriotic irritability. It provoked him to find a self-cure in 
writing. He had, it seems, a great deal in common with the 
three voluntary exiles from Poland. His and their break-away 
happened during adolescence, but in adolescence great deci- 
sions come not from experience but from inspiration. Later, 
however, experience, which is often another word for failure, 
makes us halt and reflect. 

Joseph Conrad, for instance, faced all the unresolved pro- 
blems of his youth, when he at last took up a pen to write 
novels. Neither he nor Chopin, neither Norwid nor Joyce for 
that matter, could resolve the entanglements of their youth 
in the national context. Outside the context, they found old 
attachments suddenly displaced, the heart began to play 
tricks. 

In exile the patriotic, that is the national awareness, has to 
be identified with the personal. When this happens, the sense 
of inadequacy disturbs the process of integration, and all 
that has been achieved is no longer secure. To be a Pole is one 
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thing, but to feel that one is a national microcosm as well has 
a disturbing effect on the psyche. In self-defence the original 
image of the country is challenged. Personal faults and weak- 
nesses are related to it; the ideal owns up and shows its 
blemishes. 

Patriotic irritability performs a useful function; it confronts 
the exile with his own image of his country. The repeated 
confrontation may be painful, but it quickens the process of 
integration. In the end the truth that one is always alone be- 
comes the source of individual strength. Fidelity to oneself is 
just such a strength. 

The case of Joseph Conrad ought to be of particular interest 
to the modern man whose identity is exposed to constant 
threats, whose loyalties are a knot of entanglements. The exile 
no longer seems to be a political concept. There are many 
voluntary exiles in the world to-day, examining from a distance 
the conscience of their respective nations. The proverbial 
American, in Rome or in Paris, will go through phases of 
patriotic irritation, arguing with his country, in turn defending 
it against the biased criticism of others, until he gains enough 
self-knowledge ‘to care and not to care.’ 

Joseph Conrad-Korzeniowski needed a foreign language to 
keep at a distance from the intimate queries of his heart. 
Perhaps he carved his style out of English in self-defence. His 
integrity then is also an attitude to language. 


Jerzy Peterkiewicz is the author of ‘The Knotted Cow’ , ‘Loot and Loyalty’, 
and a forthcoming book ‘Future to Let’ (Heinemann). 















A Doctor Goes Mad ° 


Humphry Osmond 


much rancour an episode in one’s life at once puzzling, 

humiliating, terrifying and in some ways absurd, but this 
Dr Johnson manages to do. Indeed he recounts his certification, 
removal to mental hospital, his unexpectedly quick discharge 
and his subsequent attempts to have ‘something done about it’ 
so genially that one almost forgets how very horrible it must 
have been for him and his wife. Looking at his picture one can 
see that he is one of those active, cheerful, outgoing, india- 
rubbery men who can survive almost anything and bob up 
again. If he had not been of that resilient breed this article 
would never have been written, there would be no book to 
discuss, perhaps he would still be in hospital, or more likely, he 
would be furtively trying to pretend that the whole night- 
marish affair had never happened. As it is he is a back bencher 
in Parliament attempting to stir his colleagues who are about 
as indifferent as the rest of us to the fact that the mentally ill 
have, one way or another, a very raw deal. 

What happened to Dr and Mrs Johnson that week-end 
almost seven years ago? The doctor is a lively and entertaining 
writer and, since this a is volume of autobiography, it is un- 
grateful to complain that the information about his illness is 
not nearly as complete as one would like. It is unfortunate that 
none of his colleagues suggested that he should provide a well- 
prepared table for his readers, but I suppose that psychiatrists 
who, for various reasons that will become plain, have fought 
rather shy of the eloquent doctor, have not advised him how 
best to present happenings of this sort. 

While interpretations vary with the viewpoint of the 
observer, the facts seem to be well established. It appears that 
on a week-end in October 1950 while staying in a hotel, both 

* A Doctor Returns, by Donald McI Johnson. Christopher Johnson, 
Publishers, 1956, London. 


|= is no easy matter to discuss with good humour and without 
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Dr and Mrs Johnson suddenly and simultaneously went mad. 
They had extensive disturbances in perception, thinking and 
mood, and became convinced that they had been poisoned by 
some ill-wisher who had managed to plant microphones in 
their room. After various vicissitudes, Dr Johnson found him- 
self certified as insane, while Mrs Johnson, whose symptoms 
seem to have been very similar though their duration proved 
to be less, was allowed rather mysteriously to remain with her 
relatives. She became well in about a week or ten days. He took 
between six and eight weeks to recover. The general practitioner 
who certified Dr Johnson, the hospital where he was treated 
and the Ministry of Health’s psychiatric advisers are apparently 
satisfied that he suffered from a brief psychotic episode, pre- 
sumably of a schizophrenic type. He himself believes that he 
and his wife were poisoned maliciously by a substance whose 
qualities resemble those of hashish and dhatura mixed - a 
favourite prescription of the devotees of thugee. After leaving 
hospital he sought advice from learned counsel as to whether 
there were any steps that he might take to clear his name and 
was advised that without the Ministry of Health’s co-operation 
there was nothing that could be done. The Ministry proved 
reluctant to admit that he could have been poisoned. He wrote 
a book on hashish and suggested that something of the sort 
could happen. The reviewers, particularly in the British 
Medical Press, were openly scornful and emphasized that 
doctors would never confuse an intoxication of this sort with a 
mental illness. One is glad to know they have such confidence 
in their colleagues. Their faith is touching. 

It is a pity from the viewpoint of the detective that Dr 
Johnson’s writing is so discursive, yet this very lack of a taut 
organization adds interest to his autobiography and makes his 
book enjoyable to read. He leads his life as an ex-mental 
hospital patient, a general practitioner, a publisher and a 
politician and, as he covers the five years from his certification 
to his election as M.P. for Carlisle, he does not simply deal with 
this extraordinary episode. His main complaint is that he 
could have been easily admitted to a general hospital psychi- 
atric unit, where he would not have required certification, that 
he did not have access to his solicitor soon enough, that his wife 
was not told that she could have taken him home sooner had 
she been able to do so and, above all, that no one listened to 
his complaint that he and she had been poisoned. There seems 
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no doubt that they each suffered a brief and severe madness, 
hers lasting about ten days and his about six to eight weeks. 
How did this come about? So far as I can judge there are three 
possibilities. They both may have developed acute, simul- 
taneous, psychotic episodes of short duration. As neither of 
them had been afflicted in this manner before or since, this is 
very odd. Another possibility is that Mrs Johnson suffered 
what is called a folie 4 deux — though not herself mentally ill, 
she became influenced to act as she did because she was dis- 
turbed by her husband’s behaviour. It is unusual for such 
folies to develop as rapidly as this one is said to have done, 
though I have once seen one occur extremely quickly in 
identical twins, but what to my mind goes strongly against this 
is that Mrs Johnson seems to have remained seriously ill several 
days after her husband had been taken to hospital. If the doc- 
tor’s account is correct here, I feel that the folie a deux theory is 
difficult to support. Thirdly, of course, they could have been 
poisoned. Now there are poisonings and poisonings. Dr John- 
son’s choice is for a deliberate, malicious and highly sophis- 
ticated attempt on his sanity and well-being. 

Could the medical men who cared for him have made what 
must sound such an appalling diagnostic howler? It seems 
quite possible to me. Indeed, seven years ago I would have 
made just the same howler (if they did make it) and would 
have stood by my error just as tenaciously as they have done. 
I don’t believe they are either ignorant or blameworthy, but 
as so often happens, nature may have played an unpleasant 
trick on the Johnsons which misled their medical advisers. 
Doctors are never too keen to make public admissions even of 
the possibility of error, particularly when their patient is a fellow 
doctor. This reluctance is not lessened by his being both a 
publisher and a Member of Parliament. 

The Johnsons could have been poisoned in three ways. They 
could have taken drugs themselves - either by design or 
accident, there is no evidence of this. Certain drugs could have 
been administered them secretly by an enemy, which is what 
Dr Johnson believes, though again he produces no supporting 
evidence. Lastly they could have been poisoned accidentally. 
Accidental poisoning is far more frequent than that by evil 
intention and so calls for the most careful consideration. Dr 
Johnson discusses at some length the strange affair at Pont St 
Esprit, near Avignon, where in 1951 over 100 people were 
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suddenly driven mad by bread contaminated in an unknown 
way. He himself visited Pont St Esprit in 1952, but was unable 
to throw much more light on this widespread poisoning than 
the very cautious official investigators. He suggests that deriva- 
tives of Indian hemp or dhatura may have been present in the 
wheat from which the bread was made and mentions a rather 
similar happening near Ankara more recently when dhatura 
was implicated. Unfortunately he does not come to grips with 
the technical problem which his illness presents. Is it possible 
for a psychotic disturbance lasting six weeks or more to be 
produced by a poisonous substance that has been ingested 
without producing obvious physical disturbances? Competent 
doctors have declared that Dr Johnson was suffering from a 
paranoid condition of some severity and his own story fully 
confirms this. It seems likely that his wife had a similar illness 
of short duration. The poisonous condition would have to be 
without physical signs and without much confusion (parti- 
cularly failure in recent memory and orientation, that is, 
knowing the time of day and where one is) or he would have been 
classified as in a toxic state. Physical examination and the investi- 
gation of his blood and spinal fluid would have revealed any 
grave physical illness, bromide poisoning or a rather severe 
vitamin deficiency, any one of which might have produced his 
symptoms, though once more it is not easy to account for his 
wife’s illness. Do we know any substance which could produce 
a prolonged psychotic disturbance of this sort? We do not. 
But we do know the sort of substance which could do exactly 
this. Naturally we can’t prove that they took any such thing, 
but again we can’t prove that they didn’t. In 1950, even had 
someone looked for such a poison, it would not have been 
found. 

In the last five years my colleagues of the Saskatchewan 
Schizophrenia Research Group with scientists in other centres 
all over the world have been pursuing substances which 
reproduce to a greater or lesser extent those symptoms from 
which the Johnsons suffered. He himself mentions the now 
famous derivative of the rye-rust fungus, ergot, named by Dr 
Hoffman, of Messrs Sandoz in Basle, LSD 25. The effects of 
LSD 25 only last eight to twelve hours, but that is remarkable 
enough when one realizes that almost all of the tenth of a 
milligram, which is the usual dose for producing severe 
symptoms in a healthy adult, has been excreted within two 
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hours. We have found that when adrenolutin, a yellow sub- 
stance, an immediate derivative of adrenalin, is given in doses 
of 20 mg. or so by mouth, symptoms occur which are less 
dramatic than those the Johnsons suffered but can last as long 
as ten days. Dr Szara, now in West Berlin, but previously of 
the State Institute for Nervous and Mental Diseases in Buda- 
pest, has found two derivatives of tryptophane (an amino-acid 
from which proteins are built in the body) which produce 
transient but severe effects closely resembling those which the 
Johnsons experienced. Dr Sherwood, of Stanford University in 
California, has found a still unidentified substance present in 
certain fishes which he calls blue-green indole. This, when 
inhaled accidentally, produces similar effects to those of 
adrenolutin. Mr Gordon Wasson, a New York banker and 
distinguished mycologist, reports with Professor Heim of Paris 
six different Mexican mushrooms which produce vivid though 
transient states closely resembling the Johnsons’. It should be 
remembered that there is a great difference between these 
carefully planned experiments and involuntary exposure to 
an unexpected and often very frightening experience. I have 
taken part in many experiments with a variety of substances, 
and even when one knows that one has taken a drug for research 
purposes, if its effects are prolonged a few hours or a few days 
more than one expects, then one can get very frightened and 
the fear itself will increase the drug’s action. 

There seems no reason why these substances should not occur 
fairly frequently in nature, and in a society such as ours in 
which tens of thousands of chemical compounds are made 
annually, it is at least likely that some of these will more or less 
closely resemble the natural ones. Some plant hormones or 
auxins which are used for a variety of purposes in agriculture 
bear a close similarity to some of our psychotomimetics or 
madness mimickers, as Dr Ralph Gerrard of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, has called them. It is at least possible that one 
batch of these chemicals could be more unstable than others 
and that the Johnsons were unlucky enough to get in the way 
of some part of that batch. Such a substance would not be 
toxic in the usual sense. It would not kill animals and no one 
might be interested in transient odd behaviour. 

I don’t suppose this happens very often, for several members 
of a family or community rarely become ill simultaneously. 
Yet from time to time unusual poisoning with symptoms 
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confined to psychiatric disturbances undoubtedly occurs. My 
colleague, Dr Hoffer, and I are presently reporting just such a 
happening. A very able young inventor with asthma inhaled 
small quantities of pinkish coloured adrenalin for a period of a 
month. He developed distressing mental symptoms with dis- 
turbances in perception and believed that he was going mad. 
These symptoms persisted for about three weeks after he stopped 
taking adrenalin. He rarely took more than 2 mg. a day — not 
more than 50 mg. in all and probably much less. 

An example of prolonged effect continuing long after the 
substance apparently responsible has ceased to be taken is 
seen in the schizophrenic-like condition found in some addicts 
to benzedrene and amphetamine, a fairly close relative to 
adrenalin. This has been seen very frequently in Japan, where 
the World Health Organization reports many hundreds of 
thousands of addicts to substances of this sort. A small propor- 
tion of these addicts develop an illness which is said to be 
indistinguishable from schizophrenia. It lasts for about four to 
five weeks after the sufferer is admitted to hospital and then 
goes. Benzedrene is thought to block one of the ways by which 
adrenalin is detoxified, and so may in some people encourage 
the formation of other ‘madness mimickers’ in the body. 

It is not impossible that chemicals exist which could have 
effects similar to those of LSD 25, but which instead of lasting 
a few hours after being excreted from the body, would 
last a few weeks. We already know of a few such sub- 


" stances and it would be presumptuous to suppose that others do 


not or cannot exist. While our general ignorance makes wilful 
poisoning distinctly less probable, for it would suggest a poisoner 
with a knowledge of psychopharmacology far beyond that 
which was possessed in 1950. It increases the chances of an 
unrecognized accident. In 1950 few were aware of the possi- 
bilities of such an accident, and had they been so it is unlikely 
that they would have known what to look for or been able to 
find it. We cannot tell for sure what happened to Dr and Mrs 
Johnson during that dismal week-end, and in spite of the 
immediate misfortune they have emerged largely unscathed. 
Their story illustrates our ignorance of some of the greatest 
psychiatric illnesses. Our present knowledge, however hard 
bought, is no unassailable peak of achievement, only a base 
camp somewhere in the foothills. I hope that Dr Johnson will 
urge his colleagues in the House of Commons to provide 
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generous funds, so that in future, should a husband and wife be 
smitten as they were, we shall be able to do better than the 
muddled tragi-comedy in which they became so deeply in- 
volved. 

Greater knowledge may also mean that those tens of thou- 
sands of mentally ill people, suffering from schizophrenia, who 
are afflicted we believe by some peculiarity in their adrenalin 
metabolism, may be swiftly relieved, instead of spending 
months, years or even decades in out-of-date, understaffed, 
overcrowded buildings whose grievous conditions exaggerate 
the effect of the illnesses they are supposed to alleviate. 





Dr Osmond is Superintendent of the Saskatchewan Mental Hospital. 
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Patron— President— 
HER MOST GRACIOUS The Rt. Hon. The EARL 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN of HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 


Dependent upon voluntary gifts, without State aid, the Fund is under the direc- 
tion of the Royal College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England. Money is needed quickly to assist the developments 
now being made in the conquest of cancer. In addition to the continuous 
and systematic research in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill, London, the 
work is being extended in new laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Will you 
please help? 


Gifts should be sent to Honorary Treasurer, 
A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., at Royal 
College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
Londen, W.C.2. 








































Fragments from an Incomplete 


Philosophy 


| FIRST had an intimation that I was a genius on October 


14th, 1952. I was talking in a Lyons with some fellow- 

apprentices at the chemical works and I suddenly realized 
that they were mainly interested in second-hand cars. The fact 
that I had read Newton, Darwin, Ray Bradbury and many 
scientific writers made me different. At that time, like Goethe 
in Strasburg and Dante in Italy, I was writing some love poems 
to a girl whom I did not marry. On the other hand (though the 
full realization only came to me in a coffee bar on Christmas 
Eve that same year, when I was talking to Jack Ovens), I 
discovered that Aeschylus, Gurdjieff, Dante, Shelley and Van 
Gogh had in common a feeling of purpose, something that I 
can only describe as an aim. When I pointed this out in The 
Bigender, Vol. I (in which I first contrasted the Big End and the 
Little End) I had hundreds of letters from readers saying that 
they had had the same experience as me. But, as I made clear 
in The Bigender (Vol. II), it is not given to many to sense the 
essential and existential aloneness of the individual in the 
universe as it is to an Eliot, a Kierkegaard, a Rilke, a Nietzsche 
or a Rimbaud. 

Of course Rimbaud, unlike Eliot, was not an Anglo-Catholic 
and, unlike Kierkegaard, was not a Dane, had no emotional 
disturbance over Regina Olsen and even no knowledge of 
Hegel. One of the important things to grasp about Rimbaud 
is that his influence over Verlaine disturbed Verlaine’s wife. 
Moreover, Rimbaud differs fundamentally from Schopen- 
hauer, Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, who never married, in the 
sense that he possibly went through some form of marital 
ceremony with an Ethiopian woman. Also, of course, unlike 
Spengler and Toynbee, Rimbaud was no historian. 

Indeed, as I pointed out repeatedly in The Bigender (II), 
there is an essential parallelism in the lives, if not in the thought, of 
Nietzsche, Rilke and Kierkegaard, and this parallelism is existentially 
valid. Fundamentally Clara Westhoff played the same part in 
Rilke’s life as Lou Salome did in that of Nietzsche and Regina 
Olsen did in that of Kierkegaard. The fact that Clara Westhoff 
married Rilke, whereas Regina Olsen never married Kierke- 
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gaard any more than Lou Salome married Nietzsche, must not 
be allowed to obscure the point. Soon after their marriage Rilke 
left Clara and the baby and went on writing German poetry. 
Moreover at another period, unlike Nietzsche, who never saw 
her again and unlike Kierkegaard who never saw her at all, Rilke 
met Lou Salome and they may or may not have had an affaire. 

In his attitude to the baby, as hardly needs emphasizing, 
Rilke differed from Samuel Smiles, Benedetto Croce and 
Herbert Spencer. But what is not so easy to grasp is the precise 
point in which he differed from the Goethe of the Sturm und 
Drang period, the Wagner of the Gotterddimmerung or the New- 
man of the Oxford period. This becomes clearer if we under- 
stand that Newman was a Fellow of an Oxford College before he 
became a Roman Catholic. I was at pains to establish this point in 
Bigender (11). Though Newman had his fellowship in common 
with Froude and Pusey (and in addition was unlike Milton, 
Macaulay and Wittgenstein who were at Cambridge, and 
Shaw, Nietzsche, Spengler and myself who were at neither 
university), he differed from them in becoming converted to 
Catholicism. In this he also differed from Swedenborg and 
D. H. Lawrence. 

I hope I have said enough to establish this nuance in my 
thought with all the clarity of a Goethe (who was Spengler’s 
master) and of a Racine (who was not). But I am not entirely 
sanguine. For as I explained in The Bigender (1) and re-empha- 
sized in The Bigender (11) it is of the very nature of the Little 
Ender to refuse to accept the Bigender’s existential primacy; to 
the Will of the Bigender the Little Ender opposes his anti-will 
and creates that dichotomy which constitutes the un-Jungian 
psycho-somatic crisis of our civilization and may well lead to 
the end of the West, or what Spengler called the Untergang des 
Abendlandes. For there is an essential continuity in this world- 
historical thought-process just as there is an essential continuity 
in the characters described by Evelyn Waugh, Euripides and 
Balzac in successive works, so that we find Basil Seal and Lady 
Metroland, Ulysses and Menelaus, the Baron of Nucingen and 
Rastignac appearing again and again. Though, I might add, 
all these three authors are typical Little Enders.* 

* It may not have occurred to the reader that this is also true of Trollope 
who was another Little Ender. Nevertheless, it is not writing about the 
same people again and again that makes these authors Little Enders. I 


have sometimes needed to do this myself. Once again we have an example 
of theisextential antithesis between Big and Little Enders. 
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It was Jack Ovens who pointed out to me that Vico had 
certain affinities with my theory of challenge and response in 
civilizations, though I myself believed that the Buddha, 
Nietzsche, Shaw and Toynbee had more in common with me 
than Vico and, as I frankly confessed, I was indebted to Toyn- 
bee for the germ of an idea in The Bigenders (I and II) as 
Toynbee, in The Study of History, was indebted to Spengler’s 
Untergang des Abendlandes. In fact our three works stand side 
by side, though I, with Wittgenstein and Whitehead, have 
analysed the deeper metaphysical implications. But to revert. 
At that time I was explaining and listing the works of Bernard 
Shaw and H. G. Wells, whom I hoped to introduce to a larger 
public and make generally known, and I was also busy putting 
capital letters to the nouns in my quotations from German 
(with French this does not apply). Jack Ovens has himself a 
certain kinship with Vico, though in other aspects he resembles 
Nijinsky, Scott Fitzgerald, Van Gogh and William Law; yet, 
like Kierkegaard, he inhabits a provincial town (Sunderland) 
and, like some pre-Socratic philosophers and the Buddha, he 
has never published anything. Finally, like Nietzsche and my- 
self, he has a Will to Power which, as the attentive reader may 
remember, is one of my many definitions of the Bigender. 

Another facet of the eternal conflict between the Bigender 
and the Little Ender could be seen, by those prepared — like the 
Socrates of Plato as distinct from Xenophon — to go deeply into 
the question, in the course of Little End attacks on The Bigender 
(II), and in world reactions to interviews I accorded to the 
Television and Press. It was no mere coincidence that the 
Little End opposition came almost entirely from old people 
over thirty-five — from those, that is, beyond 

‘the midway of our mortal life’ * 
Such people, as Jack Ovens, in his prime at nineteen, was in a 
strong position to point out, are too old to appreciate the 
Bigender’s essentially intuitive approach as we find it in 
Dostoevsky and Beethoven as distinct from the Cambridge 
Modern History. Indeed, the tragedy seemed to lie in this failure 
to understand my emphasis on lived experience which — and 
this is another essential key to my thought — invalidates any 
fundamental comparison between a Fesus Christ or a Buddha on the 


one hand and a Trevor Roper or an A. 7. P. Taylor on the other. 
B. W. 





* Dante Alighieri: Divina Commedia, p. 1, line 1. 











Out and About 


Mime 
NE of the proofs that the French are a very old 
people, artistically, is their feeling for bareness of effect. 
Their poetry can skim along just above the level of 

prose, their wittiest remarks are separated from banality by a 
hair’s breadth, their most elegant rooms are almost empty, their 
most exquisite dishes perfectly plain. The austerity of the Marcel 
Marceau show was highly French. After the three regulation 
knocks, the curtain went up on darkness. A spotlight slowly 
dawned in the centre of the stage, revealing an eighteenth- 
century Harlequin, with a fixed, androgynous smile, holding a 
board inscribed ‘Walking against the wind’. The spotlight 
faded to darkness again. The stage leapt suddenly into existence 
and on it stood a single white figure with a floured face. The 
figure moved. A violent wind seemed to blow from left to right, 
and for perhaps two minutes the figure, tacking this way and 
that, tried in vain to walk into the blast until, exhausted, it was 
swept off towards the wings and darkness fell again. Almost 
nothing had happened, yet what had happened had been 
impeccable. 

The first half of the programme consisted of this kind of 
exercice de style, carried out with a technical excellence worthy 
of the Chinese. The miracle is that the mime, like the dancer, 
solidifies space. What counts is not so much his imitation of any 
one individual gesture, although they all have to be faultless, 
as his establishment of strong, simple (or complex) patterns in 
the void. Again like the dancer, he can, if he has the true magic, 
switch off the force of gravity and move at will in any direction. 
Or, what amounts to the same effect, he can intensify gravity, 
so that the floor appears to be sucking him in. The important 
thing is that he chooses the point in space to which all his move- 
ments will be subordinated and so makes nothingness tangible. 
Marceau did this with unerring skill in The Staircase and The 
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Tug of War. You expected him to slip off a step as he came down 
the imaginary flight again. It was only after he had been 
hauled off the stage that you realized there was no rope, and 
so on. 

This is the basic virtuosity which arouses pure wonder. The 
next stage is to introduce human emotions. Traditionally mime 
moves between satire and pathos, and Marceau follows the tradi- 
tion. Physically, he is a slightly taller Jean-Louis Barrault, 
thin, pointed, much older than his thirty-four years, and with a 
spry sexlessness. He has created, perhaps rather synthetically, 
a maladjusted ‘little man’ called Bip, with some of the charac- 
teristics of Chaplin. Bip at the Skating Rink, Bip has a Sore Finger, 
Bip at the Party were all very enjoyable, although fairly predict- 
able in their effects. Of the three, the party had most felicities; 
I particularly liked the way Bip made conversation with two 
people at the same time, one half of his face expressing soulful 
commiseration, the other half gay devilry. But much more 
original and impressive was the symbolic mime of the cycle of 
human life, from the womb to the grave. With unwhitened face 
this time, Marceau was revealed in a half-light, curled in the 
position of a foetus. As the light strengthened, he gradually 
unfolded and grew, with a pulsating movement, first into an 
eager child, then into a gangling youth, then into an assured 
and broadshouldered man moving steadily into the future. His 
prime did not last long. As the light began to fade, his assurance 
ebbed, the weight of years bore him down, he no longer looked 
outward but seemed to be listening, with half-shut eyes, to the 
precarious throb of life within, his features sagged, his mouth 
fell open, he was back into a wizened parody of the unborn 
babe, he twitched feebly and then, to mark the end, one hand 
swung idly on its arm as if death had snapped the wrist. ‘The 
whole thing did not last more than three minutes and had an 
overall beat as well as individual variations within the pattern. 

Three more ambitious mimes were also performed by another 
member of the company, Gilles Segal, a young man who bids 
fair to be as good as Marceau himself, although in a different 
style, because of his different, more normal physique. The 
principle here was metamorphosis rather than symbolism. 
Submarine Fishing was a pattern of swimming movements, poetic 
undulations, in which the swimmer, as noble as the Laocoon, 
struggled with an octopus. In The Roosters (this must be the 
American for some title such as Cogs de combat or Basse-cour), 
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Segal came on like a village boy, scattering corn to his favourite 
fowls and driving away those he disapproved of. As he watched 
over his favourites, their pecking and drinking movements 
moved up into his own body. Two cocks fought and his 
favourite was killed. He mourned it, but was interrupted in his 
mourning by the discovery of an egg, which he put under his 
arm to hatch. The chicken sprang to life in the egg and pecked 
its way out. He blew tenderly on its down, set it on the ground, 
and the cycle began all over again, the man and the fowl 
identified in their movements. The Letter told the story of a 
young lover who comes home to find that the girl has flown, 
leaving behind an explanatory note. He crushes it in despair 
and it turns into a paper accordion, the music of which trans- 
ports him to a world of apaches and prostitutes; he reads it 
again and it turns into a cornet de frites, suggesting fair-grounds 
and cock-shies. Some details here were perhaps not quite 
perfect. The last part, where the letter turned into a paper boat, 
did not, to my mind, come off at all. But this kind of fable, 
based on sympathy and metamorphosis, has the great advan- 
tage of allowing the mime to blend all emotions in musical 
movement, instead of being limited to satire and pathos, 
Looking back on the evening, I think I enjoyed The Roosters 
more than anything else, because of its poetry and humour. 
If Gilles Segal was himself entirely responsible for this, he may 
even be a better mime than Marceau. 

The second half of the programme was devoted to an adapta- 
tion of Gogol’s short story, The Greatcoat, about the humble St 
Petersburg civil servant who starves to buy himself a coat for 
the winter and is so heart-broken when it is stolen that he dies 
of a fever. The reason for attempting a story of this kind is clear. 
The mime wishes to prove that he can produce a sustained effect 
like the actor or dancer. Here again, everything was of the 
simplest and in very good taste, but unfortunately the enjoy- 
ment was on a much lower level, because mime was being 
strained to tell a story in the usual, logical way. No surrealist 
transitions were possible, and the stylization of the chorus of 
civil servants did not make up for all the things which had to 
be dropped from Gogol’s text — the irony, the social feeling, the 
bleakness of the Russian climate, etc. The only effects were 
pathos, plus occasional smartness instead of poetry. As an 
admiring spectator, I should say that if Marceau feels he ought 
to produce an extended mime, the way to do it is by bold 
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amplification of symbolism and metamorphosis, rather than by 
linear development of incident. 

J. G. Ww. 
City after Dark 

T is midnight. You are in Central London, you'd like to eat, 
] =< possibly dance, but you can’t afford a night club. Is 

there anything you can do with yourself? 

The answer is ‘Yes’, provided you don’t mind an evening 
without liquor. London has a dozen or more non-alcoholic 
nighteries, some Jouche, it is true, but mostly well conducted, 
and all odd and attractive in their several ways. 

Leaving (with a sigh of relief) the drained canal of Oxford 
Street, we walk down Berwick Street where, on the west side, 
we see the Neon sign of the Myrtle Bank Club. We step down a 
linoed corridor, descend a carpeted stair, and bang on the door 
till Albert appears and examines us through the sliding hatch. 
If we are members, he will greet us with a jovial Caribbean grin 
and make us welcome. For the stranger, it is obviously best in 
this, as in all other clubs, to be introduced initially by a member, 
or, at any rate, to have made arrangements to become one 
prior to the first visit (subscriptions from 5s. upwards). Not that 
it’s impossible to talk one’s way into most clubs provided one is, 
or appears to be, quite sober. 

The Myrtle Bank has two staple dishes, both really excellent: 
chicken and plain rice, and chicken and rice and peas (a 
Caribbean speciality) at 6s. or 7s. according to the cut. 
Coffees and cokes are 15. 6d. If this seems dear, remember you 
can eat freshly cooked food till four in the morning (three 
o’clock on Sunday/Mondays). The cook is Bob, an amiable 
African, though a strict disciplinarian. The major domo is 
‘Mr Plus’, identifiable by his brown corduroy trousers, blue 
bow tie and not unfriendly scowl. 

The company are night-owls, about 50-50 coloured and 
white, and it is best - as everywhere in the world — not to ask 
personal questions until one gets to know them well. Affability 
reigns, however — there is a marked esprit de corps among 
Myrtle Bank habitués. The music here is only a juke-box — but 
with highbrow jazz discs rather than the more usual ‘pops’: 
currently, Dave Brubeck, Chico Hamilton, and old stalwarts 
like Fitzgerald, Armstrong and Sarah Vaughan. You can 
dance — though cats should remain cool if the tables are all 
occupied by diners. Perhaps not advisable, for girls, to come 
unescorted here — or anywhere, at night — unless they are fairly 
solid eggs. 
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Leaving the Myrtle Bank, we continue on down Berwick 
Street. On the east side is a café-restaurant-club of extreme 
fascination (with a perverse and magnificent mural depicting 
the horrors of the slave trade) — but really one not quite to be 
recommended to staider readers of this journal. Reluctantly 
averting our eyes, therefore, we remain on the west side till we 
reach Maidenhead Passage, and the Abalabi Club, situated, once 
again, in a cellarage. 

The Abalabi has long been the most authentic African club in 
London . . . a rarity, since most coloured clubs have a Carib- 
bean music and décor. In its golden age, Mr Ambrose Camp- 
bell presided over his superb team of drummers, but now the 
fame of his recordings has beckoned him home on a triumphal 
tour of his native Nigeria; and in his place, there is at present 
(I weep to tell it) a Trinidadian Steel Band. I know Caribbean 
music has its aficionados, but myself I find it trivial and monoto- 
nous compared with the solar-plexus stirring and obsessive 
rumble of the African drums.* 

The proprietor is Mr Ola, a man of powerful personality, 
though always affable to those he favours. His wife, Mrs Ola, 
from the English north, is a brisk and robust lady, and to see 
both attired, as one may on festive occasions, in Nigerian tribal 
dress, is an impressive spectacle. The dancing here, thank 
goodness, is of a very non-ballroom description; and when food 
is served, it is sometimes possible to obtain authentic African 
foo-foo: made with yams (now, at last, on sale in London) or, 
in their default — a poor substitute, though — semolina, and 
with meat in a sauce that peels the skin off your larynx and 
burns your belly with exhilarating fires. The dish is properly 
eaten (after washing) with the right hand, everyone helping 
themselves from the same plate: the stylish manoeuvre being to 
get the best bits yourself while appearing to offer them to your 
fellow eaters. 

If we leave Berwick Street, and cross into Wardour Street, 
we shall find, in St. Anne’s Court, the West-end Rendezvous Club, 
conducted by Mr and Mrs Paul Burnett. ‘Mr Paul’ came over 
here from Africa, unlike most of his compatriots, long before 
the war; so that he knew England in the harder days before 
coloured postmen and bus-conductors and tube attendants had 
seduced us from our habitual cagey aloofness by their lavish 

* Rejoice! Since I wrote these fell lines, Africa has returned in the 
shape of the Rans-Boi Ghana High-life Band. 
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display of courtesy and charm. His wife, ‘Mrs Paul’, an English 
lady, is addicted — despite the close proximity downstairs of 
bongos and maraccas — to old music-hall songs; and, if in the 
mood, she will sing you Kate Carney’s Liza, You Are My Donah 
in the passage while she is collecting your entrance fee. 

The music down below at the Rendezvous is very variable. 
A juke-box is staple but, on occasion, ad hoc bands form up, 
and it is sometimes possible to hear, for free, celebrated musi- 
cians who have come on from elsewhere and just can’t stop 
playing until come the dawn. Meanwhile George (a Beni, and 
a professional fire-eater) will serve you food and coffees with a 
somewhat terrifying smile. 

If you want something grander, though more expensive, you 
might visit the Sunset Club in Carnaby Street, where besides an 
excellent professional orchestra, there is a cabaret — and, in 
fact, an atmosphere more closely approximating to that of a 
Mayfair night club minus, of course, the booze. It’s a favourite 
with visiting American Negroes who, on the whole, steer clear 
of the purely African or West Indian places. The master of 
ceremonies is Mr Rudy Evans (professionally, M. André 
Dakar) — formerly of the splendid and ever-to-be-lamented 
Caribbean Club,* and perhaps the most irresistibly charming, 
polite, and tactful man in London. If you like the authentic 
1920s style of singing (not the tedious current revivalist mode), 
please persuade him to do a number for you. 

There are others of these establishments . . . and also, in 
Brixton, Whitechapel and in Paddington, should you happen 
to be down those ways. . . . Adventurous spirits will also soon 
discover the less conventional, but even more bizarrely glamo- 
rous, joints for themselves. One thing is common, though, to 
all the nicest of these poor man’s London night spots — they are 
conducted by coloured people. Without them, London would 
be a provincial city; for has not Mr Cyril Conolly told us that 
the sure sign of a capital city is that it never goes to bed? With 
admirable and heroic perseverence, these entrepreneurs refuse 
to allow London to become, after 11.30 p.m., the City of the 
Dead that it would otherwise so painfully be. And all of their 
clubs have that atmosphere of good manners, of fun, of socia- 
bility, and of absolute equality for all those who, however 
eccentric and in other ways unworthy, are prepared to behave 
themselves as if they were honoured guests being entertained 
by generous and considerate hosts. COLIN MACINNES. 

* The New Caribbean, under the aegis of the Pompey brothers, is 
shortly to open in Mason’s Yard, St. James’s. 
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Vendange 
“OR the last three weeks, like a good many of us, I have 
}- hardly been out at all, let alone about. The only travelling 
I have done in the later stages of the "flu has been strictly 
vicarious, through the pages of Greenmantle. Buchan, I always 
find, is at his best when read with a slight temperature in a gas- 
warmed bedroom. This brings on the necessary mood, com- 
pounded of a kind of cosy heroism, with great delectably remote 
catastrophes looming in the background. Besides, as if prescient 
of his sick-room posterity, Buchan always throws in a rattling 
good fever. In Greenmantle, Dick Hannay, having done battle 
with a giant Prussian and run for miles through a Bavarian 
forest in a blizzard, only succumbs to a malaria which he 
caught, if memory serves, on a pre-war lion shoot in Basutoland. 
By these standards, my ’flu, whether Asian or not, was of the 
vulgarest; but it had its exotic aspects right enough. 

In autumnal London, the vendange seemed an excellent 
answer to the problem of an October holiday. Provincial 
France understands the secret of a kind of relaxed good living 
which is attractive at any time; but this, I had always under- 
stood, was their finest hour. I pictured myself toiling moderately 
in a mellow sunshine, tanned about the face and stained purple 
round the hocks, until evening fell and it was time to join the 
peasantry in immemorially earthy junketing. A letter to the 
syndicat d’initiative in Beaune, the very centre of the Burgundy 
country, of /e Bourgogne, rather than la Bourgogne, brought a 
courteous invitation from one of the biggest and best known of 
the wine-shippers. I was all set. 

Since the slogan of the expedition was to be Pay your Way 
Back to Nature, I hitch-hiked. Cyril Connolly has said the last 
word on the pleasure of scudding south in a fast car along the 
poplar-lined Route Nationale. Fast driving is an authentic 
twentieth century addition to the Epicurean catalogue. But 
hitch-hiking beats it. You can still scud, all right. I left Luxem- 
burg, on my way from Brussels, after a solid and leisurely 
Letzeburgish breakfast, and hooked a Mercedes from Hamburg 
the first time I dipped my thumb in the stream of traffic. We 
toured Metz, where to my shame I lent myself to some Franco- 
phobe cracks about the denkmal of Bazaine’s surrender; in time 
for lunch, I was standing in the baroque glories of the Place 
Stanislas in Nancy, one of the first, and one of the finest, town 
squares in the world. But the next haul was in a farm-truck, 
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with conversation in a thick Lorraine dialect; and I climbed to 
the bishop’s fortified hill at Langres in a huge poids lourd, ground 
through its eight gears by a silent meridional from Arles. 
Through Dijon we pounded, and on past the great church of 
St Bénigne, until the wine slopes lined the road on our right, 
through Nuits and past Clos Vougeot, and up to the medieval 
gate of Beaune, where the road circles the battlements and 
leaves the town a quiet island in a murderous tide of Sincas and 
Dauphines. I climbed down and signed on at the office, and 
then straight to bed, for work started at seven in the morning. 

It is cold at seven in October, even in the Céte d’Or, and as 
we stood around the yard waiting for the truck to take us to the 
fields, the breath spiralled upwards in the frosty air from thirty 
of the picking gang and the dumpy little horses. We looked like 
a brigand army, all wrapped up in huge coats, even the women 
with ancient trilbies pulled over their ears. Most of my fellow- 
workers were locals, mothers, wives or children of workers in 
the wine company, with a sprinkling of mixed erks — myself, 
three trainees in the industry, all the sons of hotel owners, one 
English, one Irish and one French, two girl drama students 
from Paris and a most embittered lady who had returned to 
France from Martinique and found it drab and unfriendly. In 
the back of the truck on the way to work, we all went through 
the motions of gaiety, singing half-heartedly and rubbing our- 
selves to keep warm, except for the lady from Martinique, who 
kept up a stream of grumble. But once we started, we worked in 
silence for the most part, though the lordly porters, whose work 
was intermittent, found time to flirt outrageously with the 
coupeuses. Each cutter was provided with a basket and a strong 
pair of garden shears, and took a row of vines; behind us 
lounged the porters, waiting to empty our baskets into go-lb. 
boxes and carry them to the lorry. 

It was a pretty enough sight, no doubt, the long line of 
pickers spread out across the hillside, the girls’ heads tied up in 
bright scarves, and the land falling away to an immense misty 
plain with here a village and here a slender steeple. But after 
an hour or so one had no eyes for the view. The rows of vines 
stand less than a yard high, and the fattest bunches of grapes 
have a nasty habit of hiding under the lowest leaves. So one 
shambled along the row, always, for no other reason than that 
tradition orders it, working uphill. You could bend, until your 
back ached intolerably, or you could shuffle on your knees until 
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they bled. Groping for the bunches with your free hand, you 
would cut it with the secateurs. In the morning, before the sun 
was up, it was starving cold; when the sun was up it became 
unpleasantly hot. Hands, face, clothes, became coated with 
blood, juice and loam. At lunch-time, barely able to stand, we 
would throw ourselves on the ground with the good red wine 
provided and a hunk of bread and some paté. Then it was plea- 
sant to look down the striped slope towards the plain, and 
everybody giggled in the happiest of ways. But there was a price 
for the pleasure, for an hour’s rest stiffened knees and back to 
the point where each bush was a rack, at least for my untrained 
muscles. And if one worked painstakingly, the line moved on 
out of earshot; so one hurried, and the chef-vigneron would start 
sarcastically cutting behind, and come up with a triumphant 
grin and a huge box of grapes one had missed. 

So it went on for six days. Each morning I thought I would 
have get used to the position, and each night I knew that I had 
not. Then one lunch-time, quite suddenly, I collapsed. The ’flu 
struck almost between bites of a sandwich. I was carted home 
in the wine-truck. I tried to drink myself well at the café on rum 
and hot lemon. I failed. By the time the doctor arrived I was a 
sorry sight, and he whisked me with no further ado into the 
hospital. 

But what a hospital! The Hotel Dieu in Beaune was built by 
the Chancellor of Burgundy in 1443, Nicholas Rolin, and his 
wife, Guigone de Salins. Since then pious benefactors have 
given it parcels of the richest vineyards, and every year, when 
the wines of the Hospice de Beaune are sold in November, buyers 
and connoisseurs come from all over the world to settle the 
course of prices for another year and to pay tribute. This 
ingenious endowment has kept warm and dry in their twin beds 
facing the altar of the great ward 200 of the poor people of 
the town; but it also supports a small modern hospital, run by 
the crispest starched and kindliest of nursing sisters in the back 
building over the wine-presses. Here, with the richest ornament 
of Flemish gothic outside the window, and the incomparable 
Last Judgement of Rogier van der Weyden in the next room, 


wine did its best to set right for me the havoc wine had done! 
HENRY VANE. 
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Personal Notes 


The Month 


In space it is situated in a study, moderately book-lined, 

with a view through the windows of autumnal nineteenth- 
century houses that were born about the same time as Little 
Dorrit and a mews in which people once kept horses and now 
keep cars. Below, in the street, two girls are wheeling along 
prams high piled with babies from the nearby créche and other 
babies are toddling along beside the prams. One of the babies 
is black and one coffee-coloured; the rest are the local pink. 
Above, the sky is murky as usual. Beyond the clouds are the 
Sputniks, then the moon, the sun and the various planets which 
may well be Saharas with exploitable mineral deposits, and 
beyond them are the objects of the uncountable, expanding 
universe. 

Que sgais-je? The situation of the ‘I’ between the indefinitely 
large universe and the indefinitely small particles whirling in 
their own Milky Way and making up my writing table, my 
fountain pen, my own body and those of the babies from the 
créche who have now passed — mystery of time! — calls for a 
tentative approach. 

‘I would never have begun writing this way had it not been 
for the Sputniks. 


Pu: these notes I feel the need to situate this transitory ‘I’. 


* * * 


HE impact of Sputnik II on the seedier part of Kensington, 

where I now live, was poignant. The headlines ‘Dog over 
London Again’ electrified the Royal Borough. The Soviet 
Embassy is in Kensington and, ironically, there are more dogs 
to the square mile here than anywhere else in England. The 
spinsters who say ‘A dog never lets you down no matter who 
else does’ became politically active. Their suspicions about 
Russia, aroused by the hangings during the Hungarian Revo- 
lution, were confirmed. There were dog meetings. The 
minute’s silence ordained for the dog was kept piously and 
everyone anxiously waited for news of the dog deputation to the 
Embassy in Millionaire’s Row. It seemed suspiciously difficult 
even to find its exact name, and British and American corres- 
19 
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pondents in Russia who pressed for confirmation about this 
got answers that sounded evasive. Meanwhile the dog bayed 
its way through outer space all alone in its canister waiting for 
the little bell to ring for its Pavlov-conditioned supper. Sub- 
sequently it died; or, perhaps better, faded away like old 
soldiers—or prisoners of war. 


* * * 


AS the arrival of the Sputniks brought a new awareness of 

outer space to the Bedouin mooning in the Syrian desert 
or the Indo-Chinese sloshing in their paddy-fields, just as it has 
to our kettle-spinsters in Kensington? Science fiction with its 
Venus rockets and ray guns and space girls in bikinis may have 
a boost. Unfortunately of all the kinds of modern popular 
writing it is the worst, hardly excepting the Wild West story 
or even the ganster or spy thriller with the man with a whip and 
the beautiful naked nymphomaniac. On a more serious level 
modern mathematics and physics, or the possibilities of 
applied technics, have entered very little into literature. This 
was brought home to me a few years ago at a Congress of the 
Rencontres Internationales at Geneva where, as an experiment, 
outstanding modern physicists and mathematicians lectured to 
and talked with literary men to see whether the ever-growing 
gap between scientists and ordinary, if supposedly imaginative, 
people, could be diminished. What emerged in my impression 
was that though often we non-scientists could follow verbally 
what scientists were saying, we found it difficult, almost 
impossible, to give a proper place to it in our imaginative lives. 
The difficulty is partly semantic. The very words we use — 
matter, space or time — have associations of ideas built up over 
centuries and ultimately depending on conceptions (Euclid, 
for instance) that modern scientists have entirely abandoned. 
We were like a group of flat-earthers listening to Copernicus 
or Galileo. 

* * * 

HIS later evening there is a huge moon sailing over the 

chimneys of Bayswater, moon the symbol in so much 
romantic poetry. But I can’t ask solemnly with Leopardi 
Dimmi che fai . . . silenziosa luna, or, more flippantly, say La lune ne 
garde aucune rancune. And soon even the barbarous women in 
films won’t be able to suck their stale lees of poetry-substitute — 
“Look how wonderful the moon is, honey’ — as they gaze up at 
the Siberian waste of stone and metal. Moon poetry may become 
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atomic and spatial. Metaphysical or religious poetry may find 
a new field (Caeli enarrant gloriam Dei) and our minds may 
escape from Bayswater more easily. Every little helps. 

Space travel, I mutter to myself sententiously, and the 
exploration of the planets, would involve no greater revolution 
for us than the discovery of America involved for the people of 
the Renaissance. 

Alter Ego: This is hardly original; and there is no atmosphere 
on the planets. 

Ego: Well, technicians may distil it out of the rocks. Since 
we were born science has invariably developed far more rapidly 
than has been expected in forecasts. It is now an avalanche. 

Alter Ego: And the moon has less possibilities than the North 
Pole... 

* * * 

OW we are to escape from a spiritual Bayswater I do not 

know. I get an impression, since I have been back living 
and working in London, of a tiredness and dinginess that have 
settled like dust over many virtues. As the purely material 
horizons of the world have extended, as our islands slowly 
sink in importance to other people if not to ourselves, one 
would expect an increased range of vision. I may be wrong (I 
almost certainly am, for otherwise nearly everybody in Bays- 
water and Kensington would be), but I even feel there is in 
places an almost deliberate narrowing down. I would be 
incapable of describing exactly what I mean, and all I can do 
is to set in conjunction a few phenomena that impinged on me 
this month without any attempt at order: 

Club-men, those grey-haired schoolboys, still looking at the 
world like fishes from the safety of their acquarium. 

The annual deluge of honours and titles - a depreciation like 
Hitler’s iron crosses. Byzantium. 

The contemplation of class navels and the frustration that 
such an occupation inevitably brings. English class to-day is 
a local or provincial phenomenon, and this obsession with it is 
an isolating factor. It is not valid currency in the overwhelm- 
ingly more powerful part of the English-speaking world nor in 
Europe. 

Victorian politics which resemble bath tubs in Bayswater. 
Those Conservatives who roar like lions — but the lion has 
shrunk into a cat and makes the wrong noises. 

Labour men who have a grand Victorian oblivion to the 
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problems of a small island making its living in a world crammed 
with machinery. 

Conservative back-benchers against the Wolfenden Report 
(The Times, November 12th), saying that Wolfenden is ‘too 
far ahead of public opinion to be a political possibility’. The 
continued and muddled effort to keep the state as a kind of 
church whose business is not public order but the repression of 
sin. Pointless Puritanism. 

Encouraging the complacent contemplation of the national 
navel by an enormous production of ‘What Britain Did in the 
War’ books. Tacit acquiescence in antediluvian emotions about 
nation-state sovereignty. Anti-foreign and above all anti- 
European prejudices. 

The society column in the Evening Standard. ‘One guest said: 
“I haven’t enjoyed myself so much since Princess Marie Louise 
spilt a bottle of white wine over the French Ambassador” 
(November 13th). 

I have not put down all the good things one sees because of a 
feeling that we are more complacent than is proper for us. 

* * * 


HE other day I was walking down the Kings Road and, 
through a brightly-lit window at the Duke of York’s 
headquarters, I saw a great red and white swastika banner 
hanging on the wall. On the Continent mobs would break in 
and burn it. But that is mere silliness. Instead let us read 
Hanfstaengl’s memoirs of Hitler.* Unfortunately all the reviews 
I saw, except for one by A. J. P. Taylor in the Evening Standard, 
seemed to concentrate on Hanfstaengl rather than on Hitler, 
whereas any importance Hanfstaengl has lies in being a minor 
Boswell. There is little interest knowing that Hanfstaengl was a 
conservative who hoped to harness the unspeakable energumen 
to his ideas. But there is an enormous interest in the personal 
life of a local mob-orator who lived in a bed sitting-room in 
Munich and later managed to burgle the minds of millions of 
people and turn the whole world upside down for at least six 
years. I will plough through the urbane waffling of Hanfstaengl 
about himself for the many pictures of this early Hitler: sugaring 
his wine when no one was looking, thumping up and down his 
bed sitting-room and waving his arms about listening to 
Wagner. There is Hitler rather sheepishly entering the houses 
of the rich; Hitler the actor and mimic; Hitler the Bohemian 
* Hitler, The Missing Years, by Putzi Hanfstaengl, edited by Brian 
Connell (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 3os.) 
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always late and talking, talking in cafés; Hitler fumbling but 
incapable of sexual consummation, as his followers found when 
they tried to calm him down by giving him women; Hitler 
the abnormal and sadistic lover of his niece; Hitler with his 
books in his bed sitting-room, a shelf of Prussian power-writers, 
a shelf of obscene literature disguised as Edgar Wallace; the 
Hitler who said, when contradictions in the party programme 
were pointed out: ‘What do the contradictions matter? The 
New Testament is full of contradictions but that did not prevent 
the spread of Christianity’; Hitler’s little group of shady 
colleagues — Hess, Rosenberg, Himmler, Goebbels — becoming 
demigods and monsters as they rose to lead a spiritually sick 
people to the Promised Land. 


* * * 


FTER Hanfstaengl I dusted out Mein Kampf and Der 

Mythus des 20 Jahrhunderts which I hadn’t looked at for 
fifteen years. The fascinating thing about both books is that 
they were written by people with undisciplined minds and 
prophetical callings, who had lost the simple traditional virtues 
without mastering the complications of knowledge. Nobody 
around Hitler knew any one subject properly. Rosenberg’s 
book became the second Bible of the Reich. I had forgotten 
what a monumental hotch-potch of undigested history, philo- 
sophy and art it is, written with a chip on the shoulder and 
mentioning everyone from Hannibal to Holbein and Shake- 
speare to Rudolf Steiner. Yet how people swallowed it. My 
copy, which is dated 1939, lists the total edition as being 
733,000. Mein Kampf (my edition is of 1936) had by then printed 
2,550,000 copies. Such sales are still a record for books which 
in a healthy society would never have been accepted on their 
merits by any publisher. 

I know much less about psycho-analysis than Hanfstaengl 
professes to know, but I can hardly accept Hitler’s power urge 
in mere terms of compensation for sexual impotence and 
diminutive genitals. After all, Mussolini had no such problem. 
But the picture of Hitler the artist who was unable to express 
himself in art, and of Rosenberg and Goebbels, the grubby 
literary men, seems to me well worth recalling from time to 
time when we are thinking of power and of how to defend our 
unassuming reasonableness from that prowling wolf, the power 


man. 





B. W. 














Correspondence 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — The temptation to reply to Dr Davie’s long review of my 
book, Romantic Image, is not of the kind that it would be proper to 
resist. A book like this one fails if it doesn’t attract controversy, and 
I am inclined to agree that it has had too smooth a passage so far; 
Dr Davie has made a start, so I must try to answer him without 
minding too much his patronizing harshness. However, he assumes 
throughout the manner of a master addressing a novice, so that, in 
order to start level, I have to begin by demonstrating that this cloak 
of authority fails to conceal what, after a decent search for some 
milder term that meets the case, I can only call my reviewer’s 
remarkable ignorance. (I’m not, of course, saying that he hasn’t ‘an 
intelligent and trained mind.’) 

Not to waste too much shot on a barn-door, I mention only one 
or two blunders. There is a passage in which Dr Davie gives the 
poem ‘Love and Harmony Combine’ his full value-judging treat- 
ment, proving that it is a contemptible bit of early Yeats, a bad 
pastiche of Blake, with rhymes Blake wouldn’t have used, etc. ‘It is 
only by refusing to make value-judgements at all that such incom- 
petence can be brought into comparison with Blake’, he says 
austerely, ‘even with the Blake of the Poetical Sketches’. What will he 
say when he learns that this poem is Blake’s? From Poetical Sketches? 
But the implications of this enormous blunder are too clear for it to 
be worth delaying over; if Dr Davie has not, to use his own jargon, 
invested too heavily in Purity of Diction and Ideograms he can buy 
himself a collected Yeats and value-judge his way through the first 
half of it. And ten minutes in a library should be enough to show 
him that the authors of The Symbolist Movement in Literature, The 
Renaissance in Italy and The Quest for Corvo were three distinct persons, 
and that the first of them should be known by name to authorities 
on twentieth-century poetics. 

There are other things, too; I should guess, with all respect, that 
nobody with a better than third-hand acquaintance with French 
Symbolism could have misreported so badly what I say about it. 
But enough of that; there is worse to come. Dr Davie, as one who 
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enjoys controversy and presumably expects good to come of it, must 
learn not to generate unnecessary smoke. He makes irritating charges 
which he knows cannot possibly stick, and which are easy, though 
tedious, to refute. He cannot really have thought his point about 
the place of value-judgements in literary history was new to me 
(unless, as may be suspected, he had only just thought of it himself, 
and so cherished it as a novelty). Even if you compile annals you 
make value-judgements; of course, of course. And my book is full 
of them; they are not carefully labelled, like Dr Davie’s, but this is 
not because I was innocent, or wished to deceive the innocent. I 
simply assumed a certain sophistication in anybody who would 
choose to read such a book. Is everybody, in Dr Davie’s eyes, 
either disingenuous or ingenuous? How, for instance, can he have 
thought that I did not agree with Mrs Langer when she says that 
poets do not make, so much as entertain propositions? Only by 
misreading one page and ignoring another, in which the very point 
is discussed. Similarly with the word ‘binding-matter’ ; can he have 
avoided discovering that it is Pound’s word, and perfectly precise 
in the context? And in this matter of the long poem he misrepresents 
me, in general, very badly. This is only a selection of the involuntary 
errors and voluntary misunderstandings that make it hard to argue 
seriously with Dr Davie. But here and there it is possible to do so, 
and I therefore hasten to discuss the matter of what he calls ‘water- 
sheds’. 

That there are ways of distinguishing between ‘Romantic’ and 
‘Symbolist’ — the first ‘watershed’ — it would be absurd to deny. 
Nobody in his senses would argue for identity. Yet it is quite simply 
wrong to suppose, as Dr Davie does, that the differentia is ‘magical 
flummery’. Of that there is plenty in what everybody allows to be 
‘Romantic’ poetry. As to the ‘calamitous turning point’ - the 
‘dissociation of sensibility’ — this we must now, says Dr Davie, 
identify with the Romantic Movement because Hulme, Pound and 
Eliot all agree that it is so. I am astonished to hear that this is now 
beyond scholarly dispute. That these critics all disliked Romantic 
poetry is certainly a fact, but that does not make the calamity a fact. 
If a man believes the battle of Waterloo to have been fought in 1715 
his holding of that belief is a matter of fact, but it doesn’t make any 
difference to the date of the battle. I am obliged to Dr Davie for the 
warning, which I didn’t really need, that theory and practice don’t 
always keep step, that poets aren’t always doing precisely what they 
think they ought to be doing. Is it impossible that these poets should 
be wrong, that they may have misunderstood their relation to the 
verse of that period? Dr Davie appears to think it is, in this one 
case; which is innocent of him. Anyway he is useless on this first 
‘watershed’. 
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The second ‘watershed’ — Symbolist/Post-Symbolist — is, I agree, 
another place that needs thinking about. I see very well what 
bothers Dr Davie here, better than he, perhaps, since I am familiar 
with what is on the far side of it. But what he has in mind, I think, 
is something we all know, namely, that the differentia here is a 
matter of diction. The importance of this truth is alluded to in my 
book. But it is nonsense, surely, to say that this development repre- 
sents a break in continuity. There are various ways in which 
Mallarmé was ahead of the later poets in this matter — I mean the 
language-problem of Symbolism. He was so far ahead of Hulme 
that it isn’t worth comparing them. And if you think of the enormous 
pleasure it gave Pound to discover that MAN SEES HORSE in Chinese 
is three words in the English order, but with the advantage that the 
ideograms, unlike the phonetic symbols of the alphabet, are ‘con- 
crete’, like Hulme’s wretched pieces of string — if you think of that 
you see at once how formidable is the grip of Symbolist aesthetic, 
in its nature unreceptive to the spoken word, on modern theory. 
How to relax it is, we agree, the problem, and I should not myself 
care to cloud it with the metaphysics of Dr Davie’s peroration. 
His little fable about Mallarmé making poetry inhuman and 
Pound and Eliot humanizing it is, need one insist, utterly unaccept- 
able. I repeat that Mallarmé understood the problems which vexed 
his successors, and it often looks as if he understood them better. 
‘Post-Symbolist’ is unexceptionable as a temporal description; but 
it won’t do to pretend that the prefix has the same force 
as it possesses in, say, ‘post-Newtonian’. However, I agree that 
some clearer speaking about these terms would have improved my 
book. 

While I have the floor, I should like, if I may, to make two other 
points of a different kind, but not, I think, without interest. The 
first is simply this: the literary world is a small one, we agree; but 
that doesn’t make it reasonable to complain that a book is different 
from what the gossip before publication led you to expect. The 
second is more important, because the circumstances I refer to are 
likely to become more common in the near future. Several reviewers, 
like Dr Davie, accuse me of ‘careless proofreading’ (they don’t all 
do so in the opening paragraph, of course). Odd as it may seem, my 
proofs were carefully corrected. We must get used to the notion that 
there are other causes of bibliographical corruption, and with the 
economic situation of serious books what it is, much may soon be 
seen of them. I had no control over all those errors; we are perhaps 
getting back to the days when it was very difficult to prevent 
compositors from fouling things up; short of presiding in the 
printing-house, like Jonson, what can one do? I hope Dr Davie will 
remember this the next time he has a rostrum to peddle, and simply 
say that ‘there are many misprints’. If he wants to make value- 
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judgements on the mistakes, he will have to add critical bibliography 
to his already, one hopes, crowded reading list. 
Yours faithfully, 
FRANK KERMODE. 


READING. 
NOVEMBER IITH, 1957. 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
‘Common and Uncommon Muses’ 


Sir, — I suppose it’s inevitable that reviewers should sometimes 
fall for the temptation of being rude when reasoned criticism is 
beyond their powers; and of course it’s one way of catching the eye. 
But that seems to me a poor excuse for Mr Davie’s lamentable 
performance in your last number. I’m sure we all appreciate the 
engaging way he goes to town on every latest idea that hits him; 
but before he turns his guns on Mr Kermode’s book, oughtn’t he to 
try and get a little knowledge on this -- to him — evidently unfamiliar 
subject? Especially in view of his gibes about Mr Kermode’s 
‘field’. 

I don’t refer to his unfortunate blob in quoting a piece of Blake’s 
Juvenilia under the impression it’s by Yeats (and he a poet too!) ; 
after all, if he’d troubled to read the book, which names and quotes 
the Blake and then gives Yeats’s comparable text on the next page, 
I suppose he’d have avoided that one. I refer to more disturbing 
things: for instance, the odd claim that this ‘Blake-Yeats’ sample 
is bad chiefly because lacking in ‘what we are supposed to be looking 
for, an image’, with the corollary that that stuff can’t hold a candle 
to Mallarmé, who is credited with a profusion of ‘crisp or dense or 
vivid’ images. Has Mr Davie read any Mallarmé beyond the early 
samples given in the Oxford Book of French Verse? Or again, more 
generally, I for one can’t take very seriously criticism which assumes 
familiarity with late nineteenth-century French poetry and then 
comes out with this: ‘In practice, French symbolism is represented 
by Mallarmé, Rimbaud, Baudelaire, Laforgue’ — all no doubt as 
close to one another as Lionel Johnson to Dowson? — Is it only 
specialists with ‘fields’ who actually read the poems and ask what on 
earth Mallarmé’s practice (and theory!) have in common with 
Rimbaud’s? (But I was forgetting: Rimbaud’s early Bateau Ivre is 
in the Oxford Book too). 

Possibly it’s not malice, but just a solid breath-taking forgetfulness, 
shall we say? that leads Mr Davie to observe: ‘Mr Kermode 
strengthens the English team (of symbolists) by calling upon 
Coleridge and Blake as themselves early symbolists. This involves 
Mr Kermode in so stretching the definition of “symbolist” as to 
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make it unmanageable’. Well! All one can say is that Mr Kermode 
is sinning in excellent company, alongside Albert Béguin, Professor 
Cazamian (Mr Davie must look that up) — and anyway what about 
Yeats himself? Has Mr Davie not read even The Symbolism of Poetry, 
or Symbolism in Painting? Keeping that important distinction 
between theory and practice well to the fore, wouldn’t he allow 
‘Symbolist’ poems to come from theoretically non-Symbolist poets ? 
And what about the chapter on symbols in Sartor Resartus (1831) ? 

But on the other hand — how unfortunate it all is, Mr Davie gets 
it wrong whichever way he goes! — when he does plump for the ‘dull 
dog’ approach and find examples of his own of poetic constants 
(theoretical, this time!) going through the nineteenth century and 
out, he makes worse nonsense still. He says that the view that ‘the 
relationships the poet seemed to discover in the world outside were 
really relationships true only of his own psychological being’ was ‘by 
the time of French symbolism (? and when was that?) so taken for 
granted’ that poets constructed ‘apparently external worlds’ as 
‘objective correlatives of a structure in the poet’s self’. Now that is 
very interesting. Not altogether false, either. But I find it curious 
that Mr Davie, so conversant with the whole subject, should forget 
all about Baudelaire and his Swedenborgian convictions, or his 
literary and art criticism (not in the Oxford Book, admittedly), and 
his canonical status in the "80s and ’gos. For Mallarmé the notion of 
images as ‘objectives of a structure in the poet’s self’ is grotesquely 
misapplied. As for Mr Davie’s trump card, Rimbaud’s Sonnet des 
Voyelles, I can only assume that famous poem is not in the Oxford 
Book either (first edition anyway) ; otherwise how could he believe 
that ‘he (Rimbaud) is saying only that the mind of man is so consti- 
tuted as to seem to see these correspondences as part of the structure 
of the world, though in fact they partake only of the structure of his 
own mind’? Mr Davie should read the sonnet and also Rimbaud’s 
remarks on it in Une Saison en Enfer. 

That’s only a beginning. What strange aberration can have 
caused Mr Davie to invent a bogy of the ‘deliberately inhuman 
poetry of the French Symbolists’ — from which ‘post-Symbolism’ 
rightly recoiled ? Can it be he has no idea how typical — or rather, 
untypical — Mallarmé’s late hermetic style was in the 1890s? If so 
he’s hardly in a position to argue from that to a ‘watershed’ between 
‘symbolism and the poetry of the present day’. Nor is he entitled to 
attribute to Mr Kermode something I cannot find in the latter’s 
book, namely, the idea that ‘modern poetic theory has not progressed 
in essentials beyond Walter Pater, nor modern poetic practice beyond 
Verlaine’ — which is nonsense too; I suppose he hasn’t read Verlaine 
either. . . . If one went on, I think even Mr Davie might come to see 
he has some work before him if he wants to talk about subjects 
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where, for better or worse, the Franch background has some 
importance. 

I suppose literary history is often a ‘dull dog’. I can quite see how 
and why Mr Davie would like to jolly it up and make it dance 
to his own tunes. But dull dogs and gay dogs alike have to be house- 
trained; Mr Davie’s incontinent phantasms are no good without a 
minimum of scrupulous information. Nor (but this is only a private 
opinion) are they a justification for gratuitous bad manners. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. G. LEHMANN. 


READING. 
NOVEMBER IOTH, 1957. 


[In view of Dr. Davie’s absence in California we feel we should point out 
that he was unable to read and pass the proofs of his article personally.—Ed.]} 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, — Oh for an Addison! I could mention several authors 
who are tenebrificous stars of the first magnitude, and point out a 
knot of gentlemen who have been dull in concert, and may be 
looked upon as a dark constellation. The nation has been a great 
while benighted with several of these antiluminaries. I suffered them 
to ray out their darkness as long as I was able to endure it, till at 
length I came to a resolution of rising upon them, and hope in a 
little time to drive them quite out of the British hemisphere. 

If THE TWENTIETH CENTURY is to be largely composed of 
‘ West British’ stew, may I urge, through the medium of your corre- 
spondence page, the early resurrection of Mr Addison? 

Though Mr Brendan Behan has provided high, if not rotten, 
meat for the stew which your readers are asked to digest, he may 
perhaps be forgiven on the ground that he is ready to sacrifice him- 
self to the taxidermist’s art and cause his corpse to be placed along- 
side that of Mick-the-Miller. Mr Brian Inglis’s soggy potatoes have 
been served up in many previous stews, from the days when he 
learned to sing Floreat Hibernia on the banks of an English river — and 
are we not a little tired of them? The remaining vegetables provided 
by Mr Denis Ireland in the form of Leaves from the Journal of Our Life 
(in Falls, Shankhill, Malone or other via Dolorosa) had likewise 
gone to seed before their plucking. 

Some will say it is not a stew at all, but merely a scintillating 
syllabub of Hibernian froth; be that as it may. I trust we will have 
no more inflicted upon us. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN 8. BARRINGTON. 


VALENTIA, CROSS AVENUE, 
BLACKROCK, DUBLIN. 
NOVEMBER 8TH, 1957. 














Book Supplement 


JOWETT. A PORTRAIT WITH A BACKGROUND. By Geoffrey 
Faber. (Faber. 30s.) 


JOSEPH CONRAD. ACHIEVEMENT AND DECLINE. By Thomas 
Moser. (Harvard University Press. 255.) 


PORTRAIT OF A REBEL. THE LIFE AND WORK OF ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON. By Richard Aldington. (Evans, 215.) 


The brow is rounded and massive ; the eyelids have a querulous droop ; 
beneath an autocratic nose, the chin sags, collapses into womanish 
pockets of flesh about the neck; the mouth is disagreeably pursed. 
The lower half of Benjamin Jowett’s face seems visibly to be seceding 
from the upper; the private life, glandularly and emotionally 
unstable, to be repudiating the domination of the great, formal 
brow. No date can reliably be assigned to the portrait bust by Hope 
Pinker which provides the frontispiece to this very handsome volume; 
but it contrasts significantly with Richmond’s drawing of the 
‘adored tutor’, in which, at the age of thirty-eight, the eyes are 
gentle and winning, and the mouth has a wistful sweetness. Already 
there is an air of reserve in the young face; in the old man it has 
hardened into a defensive secretiveness. That there was much in the 
life of Jowett that he wished to conceal from the world — if not from 
himself — Sir Geoffrey’s able and comprehensive biography is the 
first fully to reveal. Building upon material assembled by Campbell 
and Abbott — as well as upon that strategically discarded by them — 
the author has been able to offer for the first time a full and coherent 
account of this curious life. (In some ways the account is too full; 
there is, for instance, a massive traffic diversion, pp. 229-289, 
before we are allowed to proceed to the Private Worlds of Chapter 
13.) Here, in a sense, we are at the core of the book: the revelation 
that Jowett had at one time hoped to marry Margaret Elliot, 
daughter of the Dean of Bristol. Jamesian from start to finish, 
the whole episode trails an uncanny echo of The Beast in the Jungle. 
If, however, the John Marcher of that story was the man to whom 
‘nothing on earth was to have happened’, Florence Nightingale was 
to happen to Benjamin Jowett. (An autumnal union - they first 
met in October, and, on Jowett’s death, parted in October.) 
Plainly, the only marriage open to the Master of Balliol was a 
marriage of true minds: it was none the less, for that reason, a union 
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at least as intimate, as exacting and as rewarding as many another 
marriage of thirty-one year’s duration. 

‘In undertaking this study’, writes Mr Moser, ‘I have had in mind 
two questions: why did a writer of Conrad’s calibre write so unevenly 
and why was his later work so inferior to his earlier ?’ In the approach 
to his subject, the exegetical rather than the biographical has been 
the method adopted by Mr Moser; it becomes, in his hands, a 
precision instrument with a cunningly tempered edge. Not only is 
the anatomy of moral failure laid bare, but also the source of the 
painful constriction which caused Conrad so strangely to recoil from 
the sexual life of his own characters; to people his books with 
traitors, with tormented voyeurs, with sterile and hostile marriages. 
That Love’s Tangled Garden was for Conrad the most sinister of all 
jungles, Mr Moser effectively proves. More important, in tracing 
the basic contours of these submerged patterns, he has made a 
contribution of permanent value to the study of Conrad as man and 
writer. 


Based upon standard sources, Mr Aldington’s biography of 
Stevenson offers no new material, and little that is novel or unex- 
pected in the way of interpretation. Since for some reason Mr 
Aldington has chosen to adopt a bluff, grumpy manner — obliquely 
belittling the highbrow, and referring to Stevenson as ‘the Rudolph 
Valentino of Parnassus’ — it is a tribute to his narrative power that 
this very irascibility, as it seems, has the effect of engendering a 
sense of speed and power, which, willy-nilly, draw the reader in his 
wake. Although, in painting the portrait of Stevenson, he tends to 
use many of the pigments earlier devoted to that of D. H. Lawrence, 
he has at the same time some penetrating comments to make on the 
complexity of Stevenson’s attitude to men and women alike. 
Stevenson, he says, 


had played about so much with women in his youth that he could 
not give himself entirely to a woman, and kept some of the best of 
himself for men. His relation to Fanny shows that . . . it was more 
like a symbiosis than a marriage; and there are times when one 
stands a little aghast at suspecting that he really loved Lloyd more 


than Fanny. 
BETTY MILLER. 


PEGASUS AND OTHER POEMS. By C. Day Lewis. (Jonathan Cape. 
10s. 6d.) 

VISITATIONS. By Louis MacNeice. (Faber. 10s. 6d.) 

You can’t teach an old dog new tricks; some such irreverent remark 
may come first to mind when one opens these two volumes. Auden 
has become a grand master, Spender remains up and down, un- 
predictable; but MacNeice and Day Lewis are still the most 
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lucidly consistent of the ’thirties poets: old steadies, continuous 
creation personified, they never let you down; conscientious, alive, 
undeniably gifted at reducing the complex thoughts of modern 
civilized men into readable verse; it is us, I suspect, to whom they 
can teach a thing or two. Their technique is unfailing. They can 
beat the ‘Movement’ hollow at the neat line; in their discretion and 
their control, and their faith in their foundations, they show them- 
selves the true heirs of the eighteenth century: they are deft, wise, 
poets for men of the world, acceptance men, the rhyming conscience 
of the borderline cases, these who feel more than their jobs let on. 
In Oxford or Portland Place, smooth as ticker-tape, the reliable 
message runs on. Samples: 
The iceberg of our human lives 
Being but marginal in air, 
Our lonely eminence derives 
From the submerged nine-tenths we share 
With all the rest who also run, 
Shuddering through the shuddering main. 
That’s MacNeice, and we feel he understands, has understood for a 
long time, and has the right image unobtrusively waiting. 
He can but pursue 
His course and believe that, granting the road 
Was right at the start, it will see him through 
Their errors and turn into the right road again. 
That’s Day Lewis, and we feel that he sympathizes, that his pro- 
blems are waiting for us all. 

Lewis’s Pegasus includes a few conversational place-lyrics in his 
Browning-Hardy vein: Father to Sons has a charming lilt and appro- 
priately ingenious rhymes, so that when we come to the expression 
‘fag-end’ it seems an intrusion into so much graciousness, as though 
someone were to drop one near the Queen. He also has some 
Greek legends. Do these paraphrases seem to burk the issue nowa- 
days: do we prefer it straight, not so much lime in the gin? Or 
perhaps it isn’t that we reject the myths — Anouilh gets away with it, 
some people think — but that we agree with Poe and Baudelaire 
that the long poem is a contradiction. MacNeice, briefer and more 
modern, seems to stick more, as it were, to the facts, and his title- 
poem, Visitations, a sequence of seven short pieces, convincingly 
catches the glint of vision that peeps into cultivated conversation 
‘when the indefinable Moment apprises Man of its presence’. In 
his sonnet-sequence, Moods of Love, Lewis, paradoxically, has the 
harder task, of writing about something we tend nowadays to be 
more exacting over, less readily fobbed off with even the cleverest 
ellipses, even the handiest echoes of other voices (Keats, Meredith). 
The poet who has succeeded in mastering the necessary synthetic 
elements in his style tends to come out best. 
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It is, after all, to problems of style that poetry constantly returns. 
An occasional danger in both these books seems to be that it’s all 
too pat, statement trying to suggest. The touch of elegiac romanti- 
cism in Lewis’s sonnet on Mewton-Wood, for instance : 


Lay on his heart 
A flower he never knew — the rose called Peace. 


Or MacNeice being terribly sensible about religion: 


Did we then, after all, two nights ago 
(Or was it two thousand years?) mistake 
The sound we thought we heard? 


Does this (however beautiful, however true) seem to come off the 
peg? The irony is, that it fits. The struggle to maintain the vision 
through the middle years remains a moving one; poetry can look like 
a habit but never really be one. Behind both self-assurance and 
self-consciousness, behind smartness and ripeness, as the years go 
by, we can see with pleasure and pride the eternal defeat of man held 
back, not just by technical purity and experience, but by the 
intelligent heart. Or as MacNeice puts it in his characteristically 
shrewd and honest opening poem: 


We do not need your indulgence, much less your pity; 
With fewer qualms, we have rather more common sense 
Than your Common Man, also of course more freedom. . 
So, crude though we are, we get to times and places 
And, saving your presence or absence, will continue 
Throwing our dreams and guts in people’s faces. 


Sheer statement? Yet the authority and urbanity are total, and 
that takes an old hand, someone, in fact, with some dreams and guts 
to throw. 

K. W. GRANSDEN. 


THE ROMANTIC SURVIVAL: A STUDY IN POETIC EVOLUTION. 
By John Bayley. (Constable. 18s.) 


If an artist shows us oae of his pictures in a frame of his own making, 
he will not be pleased, even though we praise the frame, if we say 
the picture is unworthy of it. But to make a similar comment about 
a book is high praise, because in this case a part of the framework 
is the author’s own mind. Mr Bayley begins by observing that 
Wordsworth was able to ‘absorb and subsume under his imaginative 
control the nocturnal activity of a cotton-mill. . .. He has annexed 
the factory, somehow, to his vision of society as a whole, and can 
talk about it in the same breath as nature and man’s heart’. Bliss, 
in other words, was it in that dawn to be alive. A century later, 
when Hart Crane and Mayakovsky tried to do the same thing in 
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America and Russia, ‘both poets committed suicide after lives of 
extreme disorder and wretchedness largely caused by their unreal- 
ized ambitions to hail the greatness of the new industrial society’. 
Why did they fail? asks Mr Bayley - ‘or rather, to put the query 
less baldly, was there any prospect of their succeeding ?” 

It would be hard to imagine a more weighty and important 
theme, and Mr Bayley gives the impression of being intelligent and 
learned and sensitive enough to handle it for our profit. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he turns aside and gives us, in the last 150 of his 
227 pages, three dissertations on the poetry of Yeats, Auden and 
Dylan Thomas. These are excellent in their way, but they do not 
seem to be very closely related to the enormous problem posed at 
the beginning of the book; unless, indeed, they imply the answer, 
which may be a true one, that the romantic poet in the twentieth 
century has only the choice between committing suicide or treating 
poetry as an elaborate toy, to be kept in a different compartment 
from the prosaic business of living. As against this: ‘It is one of the 
great strengths of Wordsworth’s and Coleridge’s Romanticism,’ 
says Mr Bayley, ‘that they admit no division between the hidden 
depths they explore, and the human situation in its widest and most 
social sense.’ It is indeed. 

The three poets who form the main subject of this book are 
hardly able to fill the frame in which Mr Bayley sets them, and 
when he quotes, in the chapter on Dylan Thomas, Keats’s “Then 
glut thy sorrow . . .” and Pope’s couplet: 


. .- Alum styptics with contracting power 
Shrink his thin essence like a shrivelled flower — 


the reader will probably feel that even the best quotations from 
Thomas and Auden and Yeats begin to look like rather shrivelled 


flowers. 
R. R. 


THE DOUBLE. By Dostoevsky. Translated by George Bird. (The 
Harvill Press. 12s. 6d.) 
SPAN OF THE YEAR. By Vera Panova. Translated by Vera Traill. 
(The Harvill Press. 15s.) 
The Double is Dostoevsky’s second novel, written in 1846. Apparently 
it failed to please contemporary taste and was considered a come- 
down after Poor People because, unlike its predecessor, it showed no 
specific sympathy with the poor. The present admirable translation 
is from the revised text prepared by Dostoevsky for the new edition 
of his works in 1866. 

The Double’s hero, Golyadkin, may not be poor, but he is certainly 
* little ’ — a little man, a minor civil servant, unloved by his fellows, 
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despised by his servant (for one thing he is always changing his 
mind), uninvited to parties. He is perpetually pacing the wet streets 
of St Petersburg, or recklessly hiring carriages, on some frustrating 
errand — such as to break into the departmental head’s soirée from 
which he is excluded, or to go and explain some situation fabricated 
entirely by himself in the depths of his retiring, persecuted, inade- 
quate, tortuous ego. As these traits are not so very uncommon, and 
as the story is told from Golyadkin’s point of view, he does not 
give the impression of being particularly deranged; yet commenta- 
tors usually attribute Golyadkin’s meeting with his Double to 
madness. 

Golyadkin immediately hates and is repulsed by his Double, even 
before the latter has started to mock and persecute him. Golyadkin 
Junior (the Double even has the same name) not only seems to be 
going to take up residence with our hero in his flat, but becomes a 
clerk in the same office and frequents the same cafés (so that Goly- 
adkin Senior, having thought there is a mirror behind the tables, 
then realizes that his Double has got there first). He is tormented and, 
obviously, many more situations have to be explained. There is much 
more splashing along the Nevsky Prospect, hiring carriages for 
whole evenings on end, writing letters and wishing them unwritten, 
being duped Malvolio-wise, and finally breaking up completely. 

Of course, the central problem of the book is what exactly 
Golyadkin Junior represents. Does he really exist, or is he only in 
Golyadkin’s persecuted mind (in which case why do the other 
clerks see him? — We are back at the witches in Macbeth). The 
obvious point of interest in Golyadkin Junior is his character. He is 
perfectly at home in the world, laughing, getting on well at work, 
in people’s confidence, liked, invited, the pet of the departmental 
head — an insider to our hero’s outsider. The only person on whom 
he doesn’t fawn is Golyadkin Senior, whom he bullies in a prep. 
school way (e.g. wiping his fingers after shaking hands with him). 
But Dostoevsky himself provides the clue to The Double in a letter to 
his brother. Golyadkin Senior, he explains, represents the real or 
normal Dostoevsky - the awkward, shy, easily-discountenanced 
young man — while Golyadkin Junior represents the Dostoevsky 
who, intoxicated by the success of his first novel, strutted, spoke 
extravagantly and behaved in a way odious to his true self. 

But whatever the origins behind the nightmare story of Golyad- 
kin, his pathetic situation stands by itself and is a perfect work of 
art. 

By comparison with this harrowing and witty study of confused 
simplicity, The Span of the Year — a novel about a small growing town, 
Ensk, in the Russia of our day — is bourgeois and cosy indeed. 
Apart from the slant on what is happening in the world, it could 
have been written by any of our good writers of domestic novels: 
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but no, there are other provisos — no boy in an English novel would 
be undecided as to which he loved more, Lydia the architect or Klava 
the crane-operator; and girls wouldn’t be dashing off to dance at 
the Palace of Culture. 

The central character is Dorofea, the forty-eight-year-old mother 
of a satisfactory daughter who marries in the course of the story, 
and of a ne’er-do-well son, Gennady, who leaves his wife, mooches 
around and becomes involved in a network of corruption. The for- 
tunes of this family are interwoven with those of young Sasha, poor 
and idealistic, the son of Gennady’s mistress and landlady, and with 
those of Seriozha, the clever intellectual son of well-to-do parents, 
in whose precocious diary we have references to the Korean War 
(*‘ The people’s army has liberated Seoul. Hurrah! Long live free 
Korea! ’) and to Bicycle Thieves (the complacent ‘It is only when 
you see that life over there that you can really understand what our 
life is. . . .”) But the outside world, in fact, hardly impinges at all, 
only to the extent of these two quotations and a reference to the 
Stockholm Peace Appeal. Beyond Ensk there is Russia, though 
indeed we hardly see beyond Ensk, and that is what makes the 
picture so vivid and compact. 

The girls worry about their love affairs, their looks, their hair, 
and yet, as with the boys, there is an overall impression of purpose 
in their lives. Ensk is an up-and-coming town. Perhaps it is the 
same in Stevenage . . . but I somehow doubt it. There seems to be 
something very special to live for, lacking in the contemporary 
English novel. That, too, is a difference. But, as I have said, the 
striking thing about this excellent book, full of subtle observation of 
people, is the familiarity of the picture it presents. From the first 
page, when everyone is feverishly dashing out to buy last-minute 
New Year’s Eve trees, to the last, when they are doing the same a 
year later, practically every thought, emotion and pursuit would 
appear ‘almost a remembrance’ to the middle-class English 
reader. BARBARA LUCAS. 


LIVING SILVER. By Burns Singer. (Secker and Warburg. 255.) 


Most of our generation was brought up to the clanging of a cliché 
which became insistent only when it began to apply to our own 
lives. We grew up in ‘an age of specialization’. At first, to those of 
us who had not specialized, the focus of the phrase seemed to be 
upon our own ineptitude. Subjective at first; then, later, the realiza- 
tion that specialization seemed in others to bring a concomitant 
narrowing of horizons, an ever-decreasing perceptual field. 

So it is with a sense almost of elation, the paradox of reassurance 
that comes from a strange yet reflecting face in an alien crowd, that 
we recognize one to whom specialization has brought a wider rather 
than a narrower understanding. 
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Mr Burns Singer is a poet. His approach to his specialized subject, 
zoology, is illuminated from the beginning — and, I hope, will be to 
the end — by the warm and restless flame of his own personality. 
In this book he has tried to reconcile a number — for some, perhaps, 
too many — of the warring elements that make him a poet. 

The material of the book is, broadly, the work of the fishing fleets 
of this country; all the human toil, submission, ingenuity and 
endurance that lie behind the dead white fish flesh of Billingsgate 
and the marble slabs, the mystery and beauty of fish life before it is 
filleted. 

Mr Burns Singer has undertaken a tremendous task, and one, I 
think, that few have attempted before. Millions of people must have 
wondered, idly perhaps, just how and where the second course (or 
the greasy contents of a bag in which the chips are just as important) 
met its death, but a dog-fish by any other name has often tasted just 
as sweet. There has been no literate voice to speak of shoals and 
scales and whether nets have wings; no one to combine from his own 
experience the tremendous isolation and complex human relation- 
ships of the deep-sea fishing grounds with an almost troubling 
realization of his quarry as living creatures, with a trained zoologist’s 
knowledge and record of observation. 

All this Mr Burns Singer gives us, with meticulous drawings in 
the text of fishes and the many types of nets in which they are snared, 
and with pinnacles of description in which the poet rises startling and 
regal above his doppelganger zoologist. 

No reader could doubt that this book is autobiographical, and 
no critic could doubt that its author has handicapped himself by a 
choice of form which tries to disguise this. He seems almost to disown 
the voice of his Polish boy hero, Jan, who, though he may sometimes 
speak with the tongues of men and angels, is denied a third dimen- 
sion by his creator. Through this perverse ventriloquism Mr Burns 
Singer is forced, too, into awkward compound tenses for which our 
language is too often ill-suited. 

The amount of knowledge imparted in these 232 pages is as 
enormous, as profligate (and as painless) as the generation of the 
sea creatures about which he writes. There are a few, a very few, 
inaccuracies, but these are trivial, and are due, one feels, to the 
sudden and irrepressible growth of a poetic image which develops 
through the author’s pure joy in the use of words; they are no more 
than reminders that we are dealing with a poet rather than a lifeless 
scientific machine. 

No one who has the least interest in the sea or in the tough, rough 
fishing boats that sail it can find this book other than fascinating, 
and few can fail to be stimulated both by Mr Burns Singer’s prose 
and his personality. 

GAVIN MAXWELL. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF PEOPLES, AND OTHER ESSAYS IN 
POLITICAL CRITICISM. By Dwight MacDonald. (Gollancz. 215.) 


Mr MacDonald, by turns Trotskyite, pacifist, militant defender of 
the West, by 1956 was welcoming the Thaw: 


There is something touching about (Khrushchev’s) public behaviour 
since Stalin died. . . . It is not clear yet what the reaction has been to 
the first step towards reform, the destruction of the Great Leader 
myth. . .. Meanwhile, one can only say to comrade Khrushchev, echo- 
ing Hamlet (and Marx): ‘Well dug, old mole!’ 


I did not myself find it touching when, on comrade Khrushchev’s 
Asiatic tour, his attendant thugs threatened Indian journalists who 
wanted to ask awkward questions. I would have echoed Hamlet again 
(but not Marx): ‘It is not nor it cannot come to good.’ But what is 
touching about Mr MacDonald himself is just this indestructible 
hopefulness. He does not believe in God, Whom he would find a 
logicai convenience, but he is a religious rather than a political man. 
The most moving essay in this book is on a religious genius, Dorothy 
Day, of the American Catholic Worker movement, and the most 
moving piece of prose is something quoted from her: 


Low in mind all day, full of tears. What with Easton, New York, 
Boston, Ottawa, Toronto and Missouri, groups are all discouraged, 
all looking for organization instead of self-organization, all weary of 
the idea of freedom and personal responsibility — I feel bitterly 
oppressed. I am in the position of a dictator trying to legislate himself 
out of existence. They all complain that there is no boss. To-day I 
happened to read Dostoevski’s Grand Inquisitor, most apropos. Free- 
dom — how men hate it and chafe under it, how unhappy they are 
with it! 

As a practical politician, I fancy that Mr MacDonald has always 
been pretty futile. He can never have moved crowds nor have 
affected the complicated decisions people in power have to make. 
What he does do, very effectively, is to rub our noses in our own dirt. 
He is quite frightening on the way in which, in times of crisis, men 
of letters can lend themselves to mass hysteria. He is always for the 
still small voice, but not a bore about it. The essays I found hardest 
to take, not through mere squeamishness, were those on concentra- 
tion camps, tortures, wartime brutalities and atrocities, etc. His 
line is the very sound one that you can’t blame German babies and 
charwomen for what the SS did, though I still think that the 
Germans as a whole are an unusually and alarmingly docile and 
self-complacent people. But one is not putting one’s head in the sand 
by saying that all this can be brought up too often. Let the dead 
bury their dead. New horror feeds on even a very high-minded 
obsession with old horror. Group cruelty is like adolescent self- 
abuse; the more people brood about it, even guiltily, the more 
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desperately they are drawn back to it. The more they stop worrying 
too much about it, and get taken up with other things, the less 
frequently and hurtingly it is likely to happen. But there I am 
probably odd, and here is a good man peppering humbug and 
nastiness on his own various sides, and on all sides. His occasional 
silliness is the price paid for an obstinate innocence. I would be 
down-in-the-mouth if I had to be thinking all the time about 
Mr MacDonald’s subject-matter; he keeps a very spry pecker up. 
G. S. FRASER. 


TALKING OF BOOKS. By Oliver Edwards. (Heinemann. 215.) 


This book is a collection of Mr Edwards’s weekly articles in The 
Times. It has been harshly judged by one reviewer who seems not to 
have understood the intention of these pieces. They are not essays in 
literary criticism and they make no pretence of being any such 
thing. They are what they purport to be, talks about books and 
authors by a journalist who is unusually widely read in an age when 
even Eng. Lit. dons unashamedly admit to wide gaps in their own 
reading. Mr Edwards finds delight in books and is eager to com- 
municate it. But he also finds moral sustenance and nourishment 
for the imagination. So do we all; but we are shy about admitting it. 
There is a fashionable school of critics which thinks it unseemly to 
mention such unliterary values. Mr Edwards’s taste in poetry is as 
lamentable as our own. He likes verse that rolls off the tongue and 
occasionally READS ALOUD. Sometimes one wonders whether he 
would not be better nourished if he had cultivated a garden patch 
intensively instead of aspiring to a smallholding on Parnassus. But 
for a column of this kind, which seems designed to send the man 
weary with paper work back to his book-shelves for refreshment, or 
to awaken the interest of the young in books they might never have 
heard of, Oliver Edwards’s fantastic range of reference is most useful. 

We discover somebody else beside ourselves who has read ‘Number 
Five John Street’ and “The Ragged Trousered Philanthropists’, 
who enjoys Peacock’s verse, has reversed his youthful judgement of 
Stephen Phillips and has lived, also like us, a substantial part of his 
life with Arnold on ‘Dover Beach’. Mr Edwards is most interesting 
when he is telling us about some forgotten Victorian work, doing for 
books what Mr Betjeman has done for architecture, or when he is 
telling us some strange tale such as that of J. A. Spender’s mother or 
Sophie Streatfeild the weeping blue-stocking. Journalism, even 
literary journalism, is never so good in stiff covers as it was when 
delivered hot from the pen among the other ephemera. The pieces 
in this book stop the moment you want to go on and burrow into 
the subject. But this perhaps is part of Mr Edwards’s cunning. He 
shows us through the gate and hopes we shall explore on our own. 
J. B. 
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MR. FIVE PER CENT. By Ralph Hewind. (Hutchinson. 215.) 


The late Mr Calouste Gulbenkian spent a considerable portion of 
his wealth on ensuring that his private life was private. This was an 
obvious challenge to journalism, so that it is not surprising that a 
Mr Ralph Hewins should have rushed in to tear away as much of 
the veil as he thinks the public might like. It is unfortunate for poor 
Mr Gulbenkian that his first biography should appear in a period 
when autobiographers like Mrs Dylan Thomas, Lady Emily 
Lutyens, Mr David Garnett and others should have set the fashion 
for giving themselves away in handfuls; consequently this biography 
is among the more curious monuments of pietas. The method adopted 
is that of the Reversible Sandwich; a large slab of research forms the 
rather indigestible centre, giving a not uninteresting review of what 
we might call the Greasy War, the unending battles of the big Oil 
Interests and Mr Gulbenkian’s remarkable lone fight through them; 
this appears to be mainly derived from some memoirs of his own of 
which there is scarce explanation. On each side of the slab is a 
piquant spread of Home-life in old Stamboul, the Love-life of a 
Millionaire and similar spicy titbits of the kind which journalists 
of a certain section of the Press believe to be irresistible to the 
readers of Human Interest Stories. Throughout, Mr Gulbenkian’s 
son, like the courtiers in Miss Toklas’s early drama, makes witty 
remarks. 

In fact, this is not a very enlivening attempt at the Portrait of a 
Great Man, which Mr Gulbenkian undoubtedly was. Nothing in the 
book really explains the courage and tenacity with which he first 
built up his knowledge of and foresight into the world possibilities 
of oil, and fought his way single-handed against vast odds through 
the jungle of battling interests and governmental shortsightedness. 
Presumably his Armenian blood and his London University training 
gave him an unique ability to understand both East and West; and 
his early experiences at the Ottoman Court his great powers of 
persuasion and his infinite patience. That his descent and early life 
left him with an oriental cast of view over his private and family life 
is so easily comprehensible that it is hard to see why this should be 
so heavily ‘plugged’ throughout the book. At the least he did all he 
could to keep his private life private. 

He, no doubt, would have preferred to be remembered as a great 
friend to this country; this loyalty is a recurring theme, and the 
failure of a Labour Government to provide him with vital foreign 
currency at a crucial moment remains a disaster for this country; 
just as the loss to this country of his fabulous collections awaits fuller 
explanation, and makes rather pitiful the present-day attempts to 
prevent works of art of infinitely lesser value from leaving this 
country. For he would also like to have been remembered as a great 
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History of the 
Second World War 


Manpower 
by H. M.D. PARKER 


An account of the mobilisation 
of the civilian population in the 
war and how the men and women 
were allocated between the fight- 
ing services, civil defence and 
industry. 40s. (post 1s. 9d.) 


Labour in the 
Munition Industries 


by P. INMAN 


Complementary to the above, 
this volume describes the prob- 
lems that arose in building up the 
labour force to meet the needs of 
the Supply Departments and 
industry, and the measures taken 
to use this force to the best 
advantage. 35s. (post 1s. 9d.) 


The War 
Against Japan 
Volume I 
The Loss of Singapore 
by S. WOODBURN-KIRBY 


The first of five volumes which 
are being written as an inter- 
service history from the view- 
point of British commanders in 
the Far East. 55s. (post 2s.) 


HIMISTO 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 





Roosevelt—Stalin 


THE WAR THEY WAGED AND THE 
PEACE THEY SOUGHT 


HERBERT FEIS 


Using many unpublished sources, the 
author has focussed his study on the 
Grand Alliance rather than on the 
course of the war, sectors of the war, 
or personalities involved. His con- 
cern is with the relationship beween 
Great Britain, Russia, and the United 
States from the entry of Russia and 
the United States into the war in 1941 
until the German surrender in May 
1945. (Princeton University Press) 
458. net 


Oriental 


Despotism 
KARL WITTFOGEL 


* ,..a landmark in the literature of 
politics. . .. The sweep of his vision, 
the breadth of his learning, the skill 
of his method and the ease of his 
exposition will ensure for his book the 
attention of all who care for the 

study of politics.’ Elie Kedourie in 
the SPECTATOR (Yale University Press) 
60s. net 


Existentialism and 
Religious Belief 


DAVID E. ROBERTS 


Originally delivered at two American 
theological colleges, these lectures 
have been edited by Roger Hazelton, 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology at 
Andover Newton Theological 

School, who has added an intro- 
duction and concluding chapter. 

The book includes chapters on Pascal, 
Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Sartre, 
Jaspers, and Marcel. 35s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Collector. His skill and ingenuity in amassing a great variety of 
works of art, which were not only of the top quality but also pleasing 
in themselves, had no rival over most of that period; and only those 
who have seen the full range of his collections, which Mr Hewins 
clearly has not, can appreciate his catholicity of taste. Mr Hewins, 
for instance, does not mention his collection of Islamic pottery, 
probably unrivalled in the world, his staggering collection of Islamic 
tiles or early carpets, the stacks of great French Royal Bindings, the 
collection of early twentieth-century jewellery which lead on to 
the superb French furniture, the Egyptian and Assyrian sculpture, 
and the collection of pictures and sculpture which includes many 
examples which could be considered as the finest of their class in the 
world. 

In fact, this biography is but a partial portrait of one who deserves 
better treatment, and a biography with an unpleasant slant which, 
in spite of the interest of its subject, leaves an unpleasant taste in the 
mouth. 

A number of misprints are to be noted, particularly of proper 
names; for instance, Lord Faringdon never had more than one r 


to his name, and Talma had none. 
C. V. PILKINGTON. 


CRIME SHEET 
THE SOFT TALKERS. By Margaret Millar. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
An outstanding detective novel, action mainly in Canada. Five men, 
old friends, are to meet at the lodge of the richest, Ron Galloway 
— a ‘crazy, mixed-up kid ’, neurotic, weak, but fundamentally well- 
meaning — for a week-end of fishing and drinking. Galloway fails to 
show up, and what follows from that is seen mainly through the 
eyes of one of the friends, who teaches at a Canadian University. 
Don’t miss. 
NO LAW IN ILLYRIA. By T. S. Strachan. (Heinemann. 15:;.) 
A crisply-written and lively story about a resourceful young English- 
man who goes to a small town in Yugoslavia to sell shipping 
machinery and gets involved with an international shipping mag- 
nate, the police, and a fashion mannequin called Sue Smith. Fast- 
moving, intelligent, and amusing. Says the hero, ‘ There’s only one 
philospophy for an adult. . . . Do your work, get your pay, pay 
your rent, and keep your mouth shut. Man’s destiny for the second 
half of the twentieth century.’ If he’d lived up to it, there’d have been 
no story. 
DEATH OF AN ANGEL. By Frances and Richard Lockridge. 
(Hutchinson. 115. 6d.) 
A conventional and entirely predictable whodunit — in this case, 
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which of several suspects killed rich polo-player about to marry 
young and charming actress. Fairly readable, if you can stand the 
irritatingly coy style. (Also repetitive: one character has the habit 
of snapping his fingers; in an eight-page scene, this is mentioned 
thirteen times.) 

THE MYTHMAKER. By Sarah Gainham. (Arthur Barker. 125. 6d.) 
Young English officer with aristocratic Hungarian mother is sent to 
Vienna immediately after war on pretext of seeing his family, but 
actually to track down German war criminal wanted by British 
Intelligence and others. Finds his relatives part of intricate puzzle 
involving people of numerous nationalities and loyalties, which is 
eventually sorted out in isolated part of Austrian Alps. Highly 
intelligent and well-written, but excessively complicated plot. 


SKIN TRAP. By William Mole. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d.) 
The first two-thirds of this story — chiefly about the friendship 
which develops between Casson Duker, well-connected wine 
merchant, owner of a black-and-maroon Rolls, and amateur 
assistant to the police, and a philosophically-inclined murderer — is 
interesting enough, and intelligent, though somewhat pretentious. 
(‘ I shall experiment ’, said Casson. ‘ I shall measure the quality of his 
mind against the quality of her skin ’.) But book then tails off into 
much discussion of meaning of life, plus rather unbelievable 
incident about Teddy boys and girls, and ends with another 
discussion and a death on the Isle of Wight. 


THE RICH DIE HARD. By Beverley Nichols. (Hutchinson. 153.) 
Standard country house party murder, with more than standard 
amount of (approving) talk about love of money. Death of blonde 
young woman solved by amateur detective who can remember when 
house had twenty gardeners, now unfortunately reduced to fourteen. 
Talky, rather tedious. 

THE CONTESSA CAME TOO. By John Bryan. (Faber, 135. 6d.) 
Convalescent French-Canadian Colonel attached to NATO goes to 
Italian Riviera to track down some missing arms. Against highly 
luxurious background with lots of fast cars, he meets a glamorous 
million-heiress, a beautiful Sicilian marquesa unhappily married to 
Milanese spiv, a seductive café-chanteuse with flexible morals and 
habits, and many, many others, including a middle-aged Italian 
contessa descended from the Borgias. Very lush. Readable, but 
marred by clumsy style. 

MISS FENNY. By Charity Blackstock. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
12s. 6d.) 

No mystery, murderer identified early. Body of golden-hearted 
music-hall singer found year later near English village. Her death 
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Books of interest to 
Readers of ‘The Twentieth Century’ 


Glubb Pasha 


A SOLDIER WITH THE ARABS 


‘A work full of fascination and decency : the self-portrait 
of an honest man, as true as steel, marvellously unembittered, 
and sustained through all these anxieties and disappoint- 
ments by an unyielding spiritual faith.’ - JAMES MORRIS, 
Manchester Guardian With photographs and maps 25s. net 


Archibald the Arctic 


ARCHIBALD LANG FLEMING 


The autobiography of the first Bishop of the Arctic. 

‘As a tale of breathless adventure and superhuman endur- 

ance, the book is worthy to stand beside Scott’s last journey’— 

The Sphere 

‘His book succeeds by the sheer force of integrity and 

personality. . . . The book should be valued as the noble, 

present-day acts of an apostle.’— Times Literary Supplement 
Illustrated 25s. net 


The Bible as History 


His great book, a best-seller in several languages, and now 
in its sixth large English impression. 

‘No more readable summary of nearly a century’s work in 
this field has been published. . . . A thrilling book.’ - 
Daily Telegraph Illustrated 25s. net 


The Lost One 


HENRI BEAUDOUT 


One of the great adventures of our time. 

‘Completely fascinating story of a remarkable feat of sea- 
manship, the crossing of the Atlantic by three men and two 
cats on a raft with one small sail’ - 

The Star Illustrated 16s. net 


Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 
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and discovery of murderer act as catalysts in lives of widowed 
French heroine, her small, bed-ridden son, schoolmaster who loves 
her, waspish novelist, clever schoolboy, and others. Often unbeliev- 
able (difficult to tell if spirit of dead woman is really supposed to 
return or not). But extremely readable, because of style, skilful 
characterizations, and Miss Blackstock’s ability to create atmosphere 
of suspense. 

THE BLIND VILLAIN. By Evelyn Berckman. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 12s. 6d.) 

Conflict of two neurotic and unpleasant middle-aged sisters (both 
widowed) over their father’s trouble-making will leads to three 
murders in quick succession. Some pleasant young people, and an 
odd medical turn to the story, but by far the best part is portrait of 
the sisters. 

DEAD AND NOT BURIED. By H. F, M. Prescott. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 12s. 6d.) 

A rather dated (first published in 1938) but well-put-together story 
about a man who fears he has committed a murder during a memory 
blackout, and the man who is really guilty. Amiable English village 
setting. 

THE BIG FRAME, By The Gordons. (Macdonald. ros. 6d.) 

A police detective, trying to solve a murder and to expose the owner 
of Investigations, Inc., a very sinister outfit indeed, runs into a lot of 
trouble, including some at home. Lots of action, but choppy and 
episodic. Style undistinguished, and people — especially children — 
over-sentimentalized. 

THE WIFE OF THE RED-HAIRED MAN. By Bill S. Ballinger. 
(Reinhardt. 125. 6d.) 

Not a mystery, but story of couple in flight after man commits a 
murder. Told alternately from viewpoint of fleeing couple and of 
New York precinct detective assigned to case. Minor characters 
and detective come across more clearly than the couple. Slight 
surprise turn at end. Fairish. 

THE CRYSTAL-GAZERS. By Helen Robertson. (Macdonald. 1os. 
6d.) 

Rather promising opening about an eccentric, elderly man inter- 
ested in semi-precious stones and alchemy, unfortunately leads to 
muddy, confused plot and anti-climatic ending. Characters fail to 


come alive, love story unconvincing. 
MARJORIE BREMNER. 
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THE 
GARDEN 


THE MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR ALL 
GARDENERS 


64 pages and full colour cover, 


1/6 per copy. Annual Subscription 

(12 issues) 18/- (incl. postage). 

U.S.A. and Canada $2.90 (incl. 
postage and bank charges), 


THE 
ROSE 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL FOR ALL 
ROSE LOVERS 


72 pages including full colour illus- 

trations of some of the world’s 

greatest roses, Authoritative and 

instructional articles on every aspect 
of rose cultivation. 


Annual Subscription (4 issues) 10/- 

per year (incl. postage). U.S.A. 

and Canada $1.70 (incl. postage and 
bank charges). 


Publishers 
THE WHITEFRIARS PRESS LTD 


26 Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.1 
England 


Last 
Tales 


After a long silence, Isak 
Dinesen Gael Blixen), that 
t si - teller, presents 
Treive ae. tales. Their back- 
ground and their length vary 
widely, but all are set in the 
hundred years before 1870. 
These superb stories with their 
classic wit make a worthy 
successor to those famous books 
Seven Gothic Tales and Out of 
Africa. “Few authors of our 
time have written so little, or 
so well,” John Davenport, 
Twentieth Century. 


Gertie’s 
Golden 
Days 


NORMAN GEAR 


“A first novel that brings a 
major writer into the literary 
scene. Mr. Gear tells the life 
story of a working woman in an 
industrial town in a powerful 
idiom that is distinctively his 
own and which he has under 
perfect control. This novel is 
unusually revealing, unusually 
moving. It has episodes that 
remain in the mental eye like 
the most graphic pictures.” 


Western Mail. 15s. 
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No. 32 Crossword 
by ‘Colonel Sapt’ 
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Name (Block Letters) 


Address 


Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


This puzzle is the last of a Competition series of six. The sum of ten 
guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize money to the most 
successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor. 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Friday, December 2oth. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 
The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
ision before marking. 
Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


Buchan’s young Scottish Tories? (7, 8) 
Hero of The Rescue has to bring nothing forcibly back (7) 
He was in the bottomless pit — a depraved fellow (7) 
Dramatist lends weight to the joint (8) 

Poet who robs rustic shepherd of his fellow (4) 

Mrs Peerybingle makes her mark (3) 

Gleaner and tradesman acted alone (4, 6) 

Girl and I riding for Turkish sailors (10) 

Son of Battle’s hair-do (3) 

Play unpopular in holiday resorts (4) 

Famous actor sheltered in Wordsworth’s poem (5, 3) 
God rest the landlady, somehow! (7) 

Launcelot, offering protection against fast bowlers? (7) 


Entertainment including Turkish governor, a bachelor with three: 
feet, fearless and irreproachable! (9, 6) 


CLUES DOWN 


Festival held at the Round Table (7) 

Paladin still seen on the road (7) 

Gossip, the daily woman, darling, travelled from Scythia in pursuit 
of knowledge! (10) 

One of Barton’s experiences is, perhaps, too unhappy for music (3, 7) 
Lady’s maid puts wrap upside down (4) 

Twice champion, deceived about what many opponents scored (4) 
Stanley’s sinister garment: oriental edging runs upwards (3, 4) 

It appears to take several Scots to make a Pre-Raphaelite (6) 

‘The —— of an empty day’ — Morris — a car out of action? (4, 6) 
Several stars here, Shakespearean Michael taking the lead (10) 

Song with rising finale provided a clue (7) 

Illyrian lady follows Baron in South America (7) 

Not so much bedridden, like the look-out girl (7) 

Dangle, in an armchair, perhaps (6) 

Brilliant star, famous in Spanish drama (4) 

Drink imbibed by Sebastian (4) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 31 


NOTES fclofvie Int Tal y MAT ely [olor | 
ACROSS A 
; PPLAITIMJO[ RIE MP LIOR]! IME] R, 
5. Byron, Bride of A. 11. Scott, [UMS MENE sie) MER MUEE A) 
Montrose. 13. Bleak House. 15. PrlojeiaMriuiRiviely |] r/o] P| 
Poems of F. 16. Macbethi.3:R.R.= [ERB RERP ORE RE ME | 
Right Rev. 24. Atalanta: pome. [T/RIAJH/E/RIN/ERBPFLOIRIRIE|S| 
25. Clemence D. 27. Lun(n), 
Ched (dar). 29. Pope, Moral 
Essays, ii. 30. Jerry C., Tale of Two 
Cities. 


DOWN B BOaBoaA 
: PATIO] S| SjAMBCiR)u Nici He] R| 

2. Hapsburg: Mayerling. 3. Tenny- 
son, Godiva. 6. Conan Doyle. 7. berthes. 17. John Gilpin. 21. 
Gray, Death of Favourite Cat. 9. Macaulay: Trollope, O. Slope. 
Clerihew. 14. Tempest,i.2:mooin 22. C. Bronté: Dar(t). 23. Ibsen. 
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To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C 2 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Five Shillings and Sixpence, which includes 
cost of postage. U.S.A. and Canada, $6.50. 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to ‘The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 








